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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


SPRING 


I hear the wild geese honking 
From out the misty night,— 

A sound of moving armies 
On-sweeping in their might; 

The river ice is drifting 
Beneath their northward flight. 


I hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky 

Or see his wings a-twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 

No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry. 


I hear the sparrow’s ditty 
Anear my study door; 

A simple song of gladness 
That winter days are o’er; 
My heart is singing with him 

I love him more and more. 


I hear the starling fluting 
His liquid ‘‘O-wa-lee’’; 

I hear the downy drumming 
His vernal reveille; 

From out the maple orchard 
The nuthatch calls to me. 


O, spring is surely coming 
Her courtiers fill the air; 
Each morn are new arrivals, 
Each night her ways prepare; 
I scent her fragrant garments 
Her foot is on the stair. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


By EDWARD PEARSON, Oberlin, O. 
MAKING FRIENDS OF WILD ANIMALS 
Anecdote Awerded First Prize in March Contest 


President Gates, formerly of Grinnell 
college, tells a story of his visit to a public 
park in Boston where numbers of squirrels 
roamed at will in the trees. The squirrels 
were large gray animals, very tame, and would 
approach a stranger fearlessly if he proffered 
them something to eat. 

“Why is it,” asked President Gates of a 
policeman, as he stood watching the animals, 
“that boys do not kill these squirrels? 
should think it would be almost impossible 
for you to keep them from injuring them.” 

The policeman pulled a peanut from his 
pocket and told President Gates to hold it in 
his hand. Mr. Gates did so and presently a 
large gray squirrel ran up his leg and out on 
his arm. The policeman pulled his revolver 
from his pocket and handed it to President 
Gates, and said, ‘‘Now shoot him if you want 
to.” 

In telling of the incident President Gates 
said that never in his life had he been so 
impressed with the wanton cruelty in hunt- 
ing animals. It had never occurred to him 
before that the reason animals were wild was 
because they were hunted. If every boy set 
out with as much zeal to make friends of wild 
animals as he does with the ambition to kill 
them, the friendships with animals which the 
boy would form would open up a new world 
to him. 


From Report of National Conservation Commission 
CONSERVATION OF ANIMALS 


Our wild game and fur-bearing animals 
have been largely exterminated. e of the 
most painful chapters in the period of our 
wanton waste is the destruction of wild game. 
Everyone knows the story of the passing of 
the buffalo and of the fur seal; not so well 
known is the recent history of the moose, 
caribou, deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep. 
and mountain goat. A generation ago most 
of these abounded on the western plains and 
mountains; now they are rarely seen. Fortu- 
nately, before their complete extermination, 
most of the states and the United States began 
their protection, and under wise laws, gen- 
erally well enforced, many of the game ani- 
mals are now increasing. 


True science never destroys life, but con- 
serves it. 


By MAY BYRN CROWE, Houston, Texas 


“THE WINGED WARDENS” 


Essay Awarded First Prize in March Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


“You call them thieves and pillagers; but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms.” 


The grave warnings of naturalists, the pass- 
age of bird-laws, and the combined efforts of 
Audubon Societies in every locality seem 
futile to stop the slaughter of the innocents; 


for the work of bird extermination still goes . 


on at the ruthless hands of men and boys who 
continue hunting to death, either for pleasure 
or profit, these beautiful and harmless denizens 
of wood and grove. 

The destruction of bird life is awful to con- 
template, and ‘‘has reached a degree of wan- 
tonness that threatens to totally exterminate 
many of the most useful species.’”” And 
without the help of the birds, crop destruction 
by insects would menace the inhabitants of 
the earth with starvation. 

In our own country, during the last year 
alone, the killing of birds caused a crop loss 
of a billion dollars. 

The biological survey has found that thirty- 
eight species of birds, among which are orioles, 
nighthawks, and, foremost of all, the swallows, 
eat boll weevils in great quantities, thus 
aiding the Southern farmers in their warfare 
against this destructible pest. Nighthawks, 
chimney swifts, and killdees destroy mosqui- 
toes, and experiments have proved that it 
takes no less than five hundred mosquitoes to 
provide a meal for one of these birds. Spar- 
rows destroy insects and worms that infest 
the foliage of trees; and everywhere man’s 
tireless and industrious little bird helpers are 
foremost in the fight against every phase of 
insect life that preys upon garden and field. 

As ‘“‘winged wardens” of the nation’s agri- 
cultural interests, they are indispensable, 
which fact alone should be their safeguard. 
And yet, with base ingratitude toward bird 
and its Maker, men go forth to kill and destroy. 


Women not Free from Stain of Blood 


But in this unholy warfare against the birds, 
the gentle hand of woman, whose nature is 
tenderness and mercy and love, is not freé 
from the stain of blood. The claim that the 
makers of styles in Paris compel the wearing 
of birds and plumage on millinery holds not a 
shadow of exculpation; for who ever com- 
pelled a woman to wear what she would not? 
“‘When a woman won’t, she won’t, you may 
depend on’t.” 

f every conscientious woman would refuse 
to purchase headgear unless the birds and 
plumage upon it were replaced by ostrich 
plumes, flowers, or ribbon, the trade in living, 
sentient creatures of God would promptl 
cease for lack of profit to those who go forth 
to slay and destroy. 

As a pastime for men and boys, it seems to 
me that an amusement, so utterly brutal as 
the thoughtless and heartless taking of God- 
given life—which can never be restored by 
human power—reveals a most cruel and 
cowardly spirit, that should be discouraged 
and frowned upon by every right-thinking and 
fair-minded man; especially those who are 
fathers and guardians of youth. 

But, alas for humanity! a gun is the first 
gift bestowed upon a boy as soon as he is 
large enough to hold one in his hands, and 
long before he has reached years of discretion. 
And not only this, but his elders take delight 
in teaching him to mark and aim at the little 
flitting feathered forms in tree or bush, and 
bring them down, crippled or dying, to gloat 
over their suffering and death as affording 
fine sport (?) 

Dare they then pray “Thy kingdom come?”’ 
His kingdom is a kingdom of love, and no 
murderer shall be found therein. 

One of the chief charms of nature is the 
birds. Their graceful flight, their flashing 


wings, their cheerful warbling, make merri- 
ment and joy for all who behold and hear. 
The oriole, the linnet, the cardinal, the 
mocking bird—all so varied and so charming 
—‘‘where melodies alone are the interpreters 
of thought,”” make glad the heart of nature 
with their golden notes of joy; asking neither 
price nor reward, excepting the right to live 
in peace. 


If All Birds Were Exterminated 


Imagine all the birds exterminated. Woods 
and groves, now jubilant with song, silent and 
deserted! The thrush, the robin, the meadow- 
lark, and even the twittering sparrow, silenced 
forever! How dreadful the forest—plunged 
into silence and gloom! All these sweet- 
voiced ‘‘poets of the air,’’ lent by the all-wise 
Creator for the pleasure and comfort of man, 
mute in death! Could any being, however cruel 
and hardened, contemplate such a possibility 
without a deep sadness and sense of irreparable 
loss? 

“The boy is father to the man.” 

Boys, spare the birds! Whenever you kill 
a harmless singing bird for sport you not 
only break the laws of your state, but you 
quench some beneficent quality in your own 
nature, and blunt the quickening impulse of 
human kindliness that should be the better 
part of your being. 

Help, protect, and encourage the birds, and 
study their ways, and find out how interesting 
they are. They will repay you tenfold. 

Mothers, educate your sons in humanity, 
and teach them to love birds and animals. 
Do not bring them up to be unthinking, 
soulless creatures, bent on ruin and destruc- 
tion, but teach them to think for themselves, 
and realize the value and importance of 
preserving these good servants and merry 
playfellows of man; that the “bravest are 
the tenderest,’’ and that with all the strength 
of their manliness they must protect all inno- 
cent creatures from harm. 

Thus will your work be more enduring and 
effective than if you gained the coveted right 
of suffrage, and simply made laws for the 
protection of these helpless creatures; for 
what is ‘‘ ’graved on the heart” will speak in 
the life. 


“How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 


* * * * * 
When by your (deeds), your actions, and your 
speech, 


You contradict the very things I teach?” 


By NORMA FARNHAM, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
CANARY BIRD AND THE MOUSE 
Anecdote Awarded a Third Prize in March Contest 

During the evening, while we are engaged 
in our studies or reading, Beauty, our canary 
bird, entertains a strange little visitor, a 
mouse, who climbs up the curtain, enters the 
cage and feasts on seed and water. At first 
the bird seemed frightened, but as neither 
showed any ill effects from their first meeting, 
and as the incident was so amusing, we have 
allowed the little visitor to come as often as it 


wishes. During the past month they have 
become great friends. When the little mouse 
arrives, Beauty will hop down to the lower 


perch and together they will feast of the good 
things, talking to each other all the time, the 
bird chirping and the mouse squeaking. 
Then they ascend to the upper perch where 
the mouse will sit at one end and in a little 
while Beauty will start singing, evidently for 
the entertainment of the visitor. We have 
to keep very quiet for fear of frightening the 
mouse. 


Animals 


THE DEACON’S PHILOSOPHY 


I remember when a boy 

How I used to just enjoy 

Riding with old Deacon Hill 

When he used to drive to mill. 

Skittish nag the deacon druv, 

For he had a kind of love 

For a good, free-actin’ colt; 

And he’d keep an easy holt 

On the reins and when she’d shy 

He’d just drawl, so kind of dry, 

“There, there, colt! Now, now, no tearin’! 
No use cuttin’ up and rarin’. 

Just keep right down in the road. 

No use fretting at the load, 

Steady pull’s not half so wearin’. 

There, there, colt! Now, now, no tearin’!’ 


Years ago that boyhood day; 

Colt and deacon’s passed away. 

I ain’t young’s I used to be, 

By a good deal, no, sirree! 

Coltish then, I must allow, 

Well broke into harness now, 

*Cept when things go wrong, then I 

Want to rip and tear and shy. 

Then inside me, kind of still, 

Seem to hear old Deacon Hill: 

‘There, there, boy! Now, now, no tearin’! 
No use cuttin’ up and rarin’. 

Just keep cool and peg away, 

Do the best you can each day; 

Just keep patient and forbearin’. 

There, there, boy! Now, now, no tearin’!”’ 


ROBERT SEAVER, 
in Youth's Companion. 


PRAYER OF THE HORSE 
Translated from the Swedish 


To Thee, my Master, I offer m ayer: 
Feed me, and Xeice care of me. Be bra to 
me. Do not jerk the reins; do not whip me 
when going up hill. 

Never strike, beat, or kick me, when I fail 
to understand what you want of me, but give 
me a chance to understand you. Watch me, 
and if I refuse to do your bidding, see if there 
is not something wrong with my harness. 

Do not give me too heavy loads; never 
hitch me where water will drip on me. Kee 
me well shod. Examine my teeth when 
fail to eat; I may have an ulcerated tooth. 
That, you know, is very painful. I am un- 
able to tell you in words when I am sick; so 
watch me, and I will try to tell you by signs. 

Pet me sometimes; I enjoy it and I will 
learn to love you. 

Protect me in summer from the hot sun. 
Keep a blanket on me in winter weather, 
and never put a frosty bit in my mouth, but 
hold it in your hands a moment first. 

I carry you, pull you, wait patiently for 
you long hours, day or night. y cannot tell 
you when I am thirsty; give me clean, cool 
water often in hot weather. 

Finally, when my strength is gone, instead 
of turning me over to a human brute, to be 
tortured and starved, take my life in the 
easiest and quickest way, and your God will 
reward you in this life and in Heaven. Amen. 


CONSERVATION PROBLEM 


Copyright 1910, by Life Publishing Co. 


“Do you think the auto will ever succeed in 
doing away with the horse?” 

“No, but they are doing away with a lot of 
tats.” 


BREAKING IN 


THIRD PRIZE 


By SANFORD B. STROUT, Greensboro, Alabama 


WILLIE HODGE, Nekoosa, Wis. 


WAR AND THE HORSE 


Essay Awarded Second Prize in March Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


Much may be said of the damage of war 
and its attendant evils, and woefully does it 
wear out its long siege of sin. But while 
there are many other aspects, let us turn to 
the consideration of war and its effect upon 
animals. 

Never has there been a more beautiful 
picture of love and affection than that pre- 
sented by the war horse as he bends his 
graceful neck, swelling with the pride of 
bearing him whom he loves. In parade, how 
he prances and shows every sign of conscious 
pride as he steps majestically over the re- 
pulsive earth. Man is then ready to proclaim 
him man’s noblest dumb friend, and loads him 
with garlands of honor and glory. Then the 
long drawn tocsin of war sounds. Man and 
beast strain at all meshes which would hinder 
their rapid approach to the field of honor and 
of glory. 

To the rider, there is indeed honor to be 
gained. He is loyally sacrificing himself upon 
the altar of international strife that his 
country may be benefited. _ And conscious 
of all he does, he enters the field. But what 
of his noble charger? All unconscious of the 
carnage awaiting him, little thinking of thé 
hours of agony that are before him, never 
dreaming of aught save obedience to him 
whose voice sounds from above summoning him 
toa last great expenditure of energy, he leaps 
into the fray. What is the effect on him? 

Psychologists tell us that man differs from 
animals in having a future as well as a past, 
while the brute has but the present and that 
there is to him but the very most vivid con- 
sciousness of the activities immediately pres- 
ent to him. If this be true, how terrible is 
the thought of the agony of the poor horse as 
he lays weltering in his slowly ebbing blood. 
Unable to understand why after all the years 
of dutiful attention to him such as his master 
has bestowed upon him, after all his returns 
expressed as he could, why is he thus left to 
die without even a loving hand to rub his 
nose? Why has his master thus slain him, 
while there has never been any just reason 
for having mistreated him? And, before any 
gleam of affection dies within him, he lays 
down the stiffening form and leaves but a 
smitten body to be the meat and drink of the 


carrion crow. 


Is there any justice in it? 
Any pity? 


Any mercy? 
First Aid Needed for the Horse 


But furthermore, no estimate is ever given 
of the number of serviceable animals slain. 
There they lie in heaps, perishing amid the 
most indescribable conditions of untended and 
unnoted anguish. Horses are mown down in 
every skirmish, and yet a dispassionate nation 
sends forward others that they may be given 
in horrible sacrifice to the god of war. No 
thought is taken of their pain or their con- 
dition. No one goes mercifully about to put 
an end to their long extended anguish. No 
order to furnish a hospital for the horse comes 
from the commandant. And yet they have 
been as serviceable and as useful for the 
salvation of the nation as any of the other 
equipment. They have given their lives as 
bravely as any of the men who rode them. 
They flinched not before the bellowing dogs of 
war. They felt but the noble present inten- 
tion and desire of performing the will of the 
master, and in man, such strict adherence to 
orders is termed bravery and the careful per- 
formance of duty. In horses, it is “‘what the 
brute must do or get his head blown off with 
a pistol.” 

Says a modern writer on war, “If only for 
the sake of these most noble and lovable of 
created things, it were time to abolish war.”’ 
Let our Humane Societies continue the good 
work they have begun, and make a further 
advance by establishing on the very front, 
hospitals for the wounded chargers. Advance 
the time when a Christian nation shall view 
war as a sin, first to itself and its:soldiery, 
and then to the animals who lay out their 
lives as a sacrifice for their country and for 
it receive the applause of none. We owe our 
horses a debt of gratitude too great to allow 
them thus to be slaughtered in defense of a 
country whose noblest claim is that it is the 
“Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave.’”’ May we not quote quite fitly the 
lines from Tennyson: 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
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By CHARLES E. WATERMAN, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
A FOREST TRAGEDY 


Story Awarded First Prize in March Contest 
of Our Dumb Animals 


-q\T a station of that part of the 
Maine Central railroad which 
runs through the little valley 
of the Swift River, in the 
Rangeley region, there alight- 
ed, one afternoon in October, 
two men, one of middle age 
and one younger, who asked 
old; Peter Powers, the section man, for the 
most direct route to one of the several camps 
that were scattered through the near-by foot- 
hills. He responded to their request for 
information and, when they left him, broke 
out into the following soliloquy: 

“I was born in this region long afore the 
railroad bored er hole in ther forest—when it 
was nothin’ but er solitude—nothin’ but ther 
home of wild animals—which wuz tame in 
them days—but I never expected ter see ’um 
made wild by what we call civilized man, who 
seem wilder’n ther beasts. They’re mad! 
That’s what! Mader’n a March hare. I 
never expected ter see God’s wilderness— 
God’s temple—made inter an annex to ther 
State Insane Asylum. ‘Tis queer men’ll leave 
good homes, when they don’t havter, ter 
climb rocks and sleep in shacks jest ter kill, 
kill. They’re so anxious ter kill they havter 
wear fire red shirts ter tell ‘um from bucks. 
If they see er leaf stir they shoot, no matter 
what’s behind the leaf. Oh, they’re mad, 
mad!” 

In due time the hunters reached their camp 
on the hillside, and threw down their packs on 
the ground. The younger man stood for 
several moments looking down through the 
valley and then up to the mountains in the 
far distance. 

“It’s grand country,” said he. 

“It’s a good country for hunting,” said his 
companion. ‘I am glad you have concluded 
to try the woods this fall. I have been com- 
ing here for fifteen years and there is no such 
place for stirring the sluggish blood. You 
can shake off your civilized veneer and be as 
savage as you like. There is great sport 
here. Last fall was an exception. Was here 
a week. Got just one shot and missed that. 
He was a fine buck, too. Came out on a 
little bluff on the mountain side, not a quarter 
of a mile from this camp, he and a doe, and I 
was just below. It was a good shot, but 
I had been out all day and it was chilly. I 
couldn’t hold my gun steady so I slipped 
the barrel through the crotch of a bush, but 
just as I pulled the trigger, the bush bent, so 
that I missed the buck. I hit him some- 
where, for I heard a cry of pain. I think it 


was in one leg, as he made 
a big time in getting away. 
I. followed, but it became 
dark so soon that I lost him.” 

“Isn’t that a cruelty to 
animals?” said his com- 
panion, who was somewhat 
shocked by what was evi- 
dently a new idea to him. 
“Are many animals maimed 
in these annual hunting 
bouts ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said his compan- 
ion. ‘Anyone who can fire a 
rifle comes up here, and the 
shoot at any animal which 
comes along—aim at her any- 
where—and their bullets are 
fully as likely to maim as to 
kill. To wound and not to 
kill prolongs the sport.” 

“And people come hun- 
dreds of miles to this region, 
which might be an inspira- 
tion in itself, to kill inno- 
cent animals? Yes, not only 
to kill, but to maim—to 
cause them to die slowly and 
in agony—and call it sport?” 

““Oh!”’ said the hunter, 


“the deer would overrun 
the state if they were not 
killed, and of course a man 
will miss his aim once in 
awhile.” 

“Deer probably would be killed anyway,’’ 
said his companion. ‘“‘They were killed 
before there was a close time placed on them, 
but they were killed for food. Now they are 
protected not because they are valuable for 
food, but for sport. Because railroads get a 
benefit from passengers carried, and the 
number of state officials is increased.’’ 

“Oh, well!’ said the old hunter, ‘take a 
night’s rest on the subject. You will not be 
sO pessimistic in the morning.” 

The next day was spent in hunting. No 
game was seen until near sunset. At this 
time they were near a brook running between 
steep and rocky banks. As they stood in the 
forest, their attention was attracted by a low 
coaxing, and in looking in the direction of 


THIRD PRIZE 


the sound, they saw a doe evidently communi- " 


cating with some animal on the other side of 
the stream, but out of sight by reason of a 
big rock. In a moment, however, the reason 
of her coaxing was apparent, for a big buck 
leaped across the stream. His body and ant- 
lers were of noble proportions, but on reaching 
the bank he stumbled slightly and the doe 
lent her body to steady that of her companion. 
Then it became evident that the buck had 
but three legs, one being missing from the 


HARVESTING CORN 
JOSEPHINE S. BROOKS, Nantucket, Mass. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


“SURPRISED” 
DONALD W. CARRUTHERS, Carlisle, Pa. 


knee down. The attention of the young man 
was riveted on the spectacle—the maimed 
buck and the attention of the loving doe— 
but he was awakened by a loud report and 
he saw the buck fall. The shot called him 
to his senses. 

“Oh, Joe,” he said, ‘“‘how could you?” 

“Oh!” said Joe, ‘those horns are too good 
to lose. I want them for my dining room. 
He’s the one I fired at last fall.” 

When the two men left for home a few 
days later, Joe showed the antlers at the 
depot, while waiting for the train with a 
good deal of pride. Old Peter, the section 
man, listened to his talk and said as he turned 

“Young Tom Gould, who went inter ther 
army in ther Spanish War an’ went to ther 
Philippines, said there wuz men out there who 
smoked ther heads of their enimies kilt in 
battle an’ hung ’um up in their houses, an’ 
this same Joe Brown, what’s got the buck’s 
head, heard ’im tell ther story, an’ he said 
‘them men wuz savages.’ ” 


For Our Dumb Animals 
KINDNESS 


“Life to me this lesson taught, 
’Tis a treasure worth revealing— 
More offend from want of thought 

Than from want of feeling.” 

If the dog could. make known how much 
the collar hurts him, how agonizing is the 
restraint enforced upon him by that hated 
chain, few would look on with indifference 
to the struggles, tail-waggings, eye-pleading 
prayers of the sportive creature held by the 
hated chain. 

If the houseless cat could make known from 
what brutal experiences arise that look of 
stealthy fear forever in her eyes, that slinking, 
furtive manner, as if living only on condition 
that she evade the kitchen broom, the barn- 
yard missile, or the alley boy’s dig—few 
would enjoy that picture of ludicrous misery ; 
still fewer would allow it ever to exist. 

We know not the mystery of life. But 
whether life run in weary cycle, or pass in 
ever joyous development, or go out indis- 
tinguishably as a vapor of universal Being, 
this we do know, this is true for all conditions, 
all hypotheses—life, the mysterious, the piti- 
ful, the wonderful, asks of all rational living 
beings reverence for life, justice, kindness. 

SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By MRS. O. L. ETHRIDGE, Guam, New Mexico 
BEN CHILI’S RIDE 


Story Awarded Second Prize in March Contest 
of Our Dumb Animals 


mgt the foot of the Zuni Moun- 
tains, near Guam, New Mexico, 
Ben Chili built his little ‘‘shack,”’ 
surreptitiously, by night. Ben 
Chili was a half-breed, Mexican 

— and Navajo, hunted and hated 
by both nationalities. 

Just now, he was hiding from justice in the 
form of a cowboy’s lasso noose. For on the 
prairies near Navajo, his former home, he 
had preyed on the ranchers’ cattle like a lank, 
gray wolf. 

or months he had been in hiding, in caves 
and crevices, coming out only at night for 
food, and sometimes venturing into a near-by 
town for what his depraved appetite craved 
more than food, ‘“‘fire-water.”’ 

At last the winter came, and such a winter! 
The bitterest that had been known in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Ben Chili, 
man-animal as he was, shrank from the cold, 
dark caves. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he thought, ‘‘they 
have forgotten by this time. I will build me 
a shack.”’ So he worked, by night, stealing, 
from inhabitants of Guam, such implements as 
he needed, as well as a good part of his food. 

Once, as he carried soil for his crude mortar, 
he thought he heard a low moan from a near- 
by arroyo. Ben Chili was not a coward, so he 
stopped and listened. Yes, it was quite dis- 
tinct, the moan of a man or an animal in 
pain. 

He crept to the side of the arroyo and peered 
Over, into the dark chasm. And as the moon 
came out from behind a cloud, he saw dimly 
a horse a Mexican ‘‘mustang’’ or broncho, 
lying on its side, in great agony. 

On closer examination, he found the animal 
to be in a critical condition. Two legs were 
broken, evidently by a fall into the arroyo. 
Its flanks were foamy, and cruelly gashed by 
the spurs of a cowboy or an Indian. 

For the first time in the half-breed’s life, 
pity awoke in his heart. Here was a thing, 
persecuted and cast off by humanity, as he 
had been! Awkwardly he ministered to it, 
talking the while in a tender, caressing way. 

This was the dawning of the only love that 
had ever come to Ben Chili’s heart. 

Night after night he crept to the arroyo, 
with water and such food as he could find by 
foraging. And the animal rewarded him by 
speedily recovering. 

At last, stealthily, as he did everything he 


GEORGIA POSSUM 


FIRST PRIZE 


began to ride the pony out at night. At 
Gallup, he sold stolen goat skins and bought 
whiskey, the merchants supposing him to be 
a Mexican rancher. And many times, his 
faithful pony brought him back to his little 
shack, a limp, unconscious burden. 

_ Once, however, when much the worse for 
liquor, wild thoughts were born into his mind. 
“T will go to Navajo,”’ he said, “I will show 
those ——_—— ranchers that one half-breed is as 
good as any ten of them! I will clean out 
the whole —_— county!’’ And he spurred his 
broncho on, in an opposite direction from 
Guam and his little shack. 

Madly he rode, as if possessed of a demon, 
beating and spurring his faithful steed. 
Once or twice the broncho whinnied uneasily 
and half turned around, but his drunken 
master drove him, with blows and curses, 
towards Navajo. 

At last they came into the enemy’s country, 
but Ben Chili, worn by his frenzy and over- 
come by liquor, knew it not, for he lay, a 
limp mass, with his head on the broncho’s 


mane. 

Slowly the faithful steed turned in the 
path, just as the light from the first rancher’s 
house came into view, and slowly, painfully, 
through the night, retraced his steps to Gallup, 
to Guam, and then to the Zuni Mountains 
and the little shack, 


SHEEP IN SAN LOIS VALLEY 
HONORABLE MENTION 


AMANDA GIBBS, Canon City, Colo. 


Next morning, Ben Chili was 
marvelously sober. ‘‘Bronc’,’’ old 
man, you saved my life,” he said, 
for he remembered as a dream 
the happenings of the night be- 
fore. “If you had lost your 
sense, as I did, I would be this 
minute hanging between heaven 
and earth, and you would have 
a better master.”’ 

he continued, ‘I have 
been thinking, Bronc’, and I will 
say to you, and to myself, ‘No 
more fire-water for old Ben Chili.’ 
We will go to Mexico, you and 
I, and begin life over. I will be 
as good a man as you are a 
horse, so help me God.” 


Whether animals have souls 
or not, it is our duty to protect 
them, and see that they are not 
ill-treated. When animals are 
killed to supply the wants of 
those who eat flesh food, it is 
our duty to see that it is done 
without any unnecessary cruelty. 


Kind words, a gentle voice and 
a little petting will accomplish 
vastly more than any amount of 
yelling. 


B. H. WATTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOME OF THE BISON 


Thirty-seven Animals of Pure Blood Are 
Nation’s Wards in Ideal Range 


It remained to the American Bison Society 
to save a remnant of bison life in this coun- 
try. How this has been done is graphically 
told by Dr. William T. Hornaday in Collier’s: 


By a fortunate combination of influences, 
the loss‘of the Pablo bison herd to Canada is 
now destined to be made good through the 
purchase and establishment of the Montana 
national bison herd, all done within one year 
and nine months from the time the plan was 
first adopted by the Bison Society. To pro- 
vide the range, Congress appropriated $43,000. 
The society raised $10,560 by subscription, 
and purchased from the C. E. Conrad estate 
thirty-four fine bison. The forestry bureau 
built the enclosure with twenty-one miles of 
wire fence. 

Early in September, 1909, F. H. Kennard of 
Boston, Mr. Clark Williams, and the writer, 
the Bison Society’s committee on purchase, 
journeyed to Kalispell, Montana, at the north 
end of the Flathead Valley, and there in- 
spected the beautiful herd of ninety-two bison 
owned by the C. E. Conrad estate. In that 
herd there never has been a cross with do- 
mestic cattle, and not one drop of impure 
blood ever has entered it. 

Along with our purchase came the finest bull 
of the Conrad herd, ‘‘Kalispell Chief,”’ and the 
best breeding cow, both gifts of the Conrad 
estate. A heifer calf that had been sent up 
by Charles Goodnight of Texas, as his gift, 
brought the total number of bison ready for 
immediate delivery up to thirty-seven head, 
with ten more to come from other sources 
later on. 

The range itself is highly impressive. 
conditions are more than right. They are 
ideal. I can not conceive how any range for 
semi-wild game animals can possibly be more 
perfect or more beautiful to the eye than this. 
It contains 18,521 acres, which is about 
twenty-nine square miles, and it can support 
1,500 bison, 500 antelope, 100 deer, and 100 
elk, all of which in good time will, we trust, 
be seen there busily engaged in perpetuating 
their respective species. 

The American people have thus become 
owners in perpetuity of what I believe to be 
the richest and the most beautiful grazing 
grounds ever trodden by bison hoofs. I have 
seen the best portions of the American great 
buffalo plains all the way from the Texas 
Panhandle to the Sweet Grass Hills of northern 
Montana, and for abundance of rich grass, 
pure water, winter shelter, picturesque in- 
terior, and picturesque the 
Montana National Range is absolutely beyond 
compare. 


The 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


By W. D. WILCOX, 


Alfred, New York 


TEMPER THE WIND TO THE CLIPPED HORSE 


Essay Awarded Third Prize in March Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


I must confess that I am a lover of good 
horses. I am also a lover of fair play. And 
by fair play I mean the application of the 
Golden Rule. May we not extend our fair 
play, then, to our treatment of horses? How 
should you like to be forced to stand shivering 
for an hour or so without a garment to pro- 
tect you from a biting wind? 

We who live in northern clime rejoice in 
our sparkling winter; but we rejoice most 
when warmly wrapped in comfortable woolens 
and furs. How, then, can a self-respecting 
man wear a nice, warm, fur coat and feel 
comfortable in his conscience as he sits behind 
a horse that has been denuded by the clippers ? 


Pathetic Instance of Shivering Horses 


The other day I saw a fine pair of bays, 
hitched to a handsome double cutter. Their 
heads were checked high; and their tails were 
docked short; and they were beautifully 
matched and harnessed. But they were 
close-clipped, and they shivered as they stood 
Waiting in the cold. A coachman sat on the 
front seat, snugly covered with a fur robe, 
and with a fur coat, cap, and mittens. Be- 
hind him sat an elderly lady and a young man, 
each genteelly clad for warmest winter com- 
fort. The whole equipage was standing be- 
fore a fashionable city store, waiting, evi- 
dently, for some one to do her shopping. 
How long those poor, shivering horses had 
stood there unblanketed, I do not know; 
but they were there when I passed on an 
errand up town, and they were there when I 
returned a half hour later. The coachman 
still sat there, like a fur-clad statue, and tried 
to keep his horses, too, in statuesque pose. 
But shorn and shivering horses can scarce be 
expected to stand still in the face of a biting 
winter wind. Therefore, they danced and 
pranced and attracted much attention from 
admiring passers-by. I heard one man re- 
mark upon their splendid spirit and high 
mettle. Spirit and mettle,indeed! Iam sure 
he would have pranced and danced himself 


“GOOD FELLOWS” 


HONORABLE MENTION, C. A. WAUGH, Wooster, O. 


if he had been forced to stand out in the cold 
in anything like such an undress condition. 

As I walked on, I was filled with reproachful 
thoughts for my fellow man and with com- 
passion for his best friend, the horse. I re- 
called a conversation which I had recently 
with my friend, the professor of biology. We 
were discussing the theory of evolution; and 
he remarked that man was the only animal 
that had put himself outside of the evolu- 
tionary regime by removing himself from 
nature’s care. ‘‘For example,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘nature furnishes other animals with 
a thick coat of fur for winter wear; but man 
removes the need by providing himself with 
clothing.” As I recalled this, I thought that 
man seems desirous, also, of robbing other 
animals of nature’s protecting care. 


No Excuse for not Blanketing 

Horsemen have told me that it is better 
for a horse to be clipped in winter, providing, 
of course, that he is warmly blanketed when 
in the stable and when standing out of doors. 
If men must needs clip their horses in winter, 
for pity’s sake let them be obliged to keep 
them warmly blanketed. 

I have ridden behind a white horse in 
shedding time, and I know something of the 
annoyance of flying hairs (and what hair 
flies and sticks like white horse hair?) but I 
think if I owned a good horse, even if he were 
white, I should try to give ‘him good horse 
comfort in the enjoyment of his own warm 
winter coat. And, if I should ever be so 
fortunate as to own a splendid pair of bays, 
and have a liveried coachman with fur coat 
and cap and gloves, and furs for myself and 
for the rest of my family, I solemnly affirm 
that I would never allow those splendid bays 
to be forced to stand shivering in the cold 
while my lady does her shopping. If, in 
order to be in style, I must needs have them 
clipped, I shall have their measure taken for 
good warm blankets to be put on while stand- 
ing before fashionable dry goods stores. 

I have read somewhere in Holy Writ about 
“tempering the wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 
Since the lamb must needs be robbed of his 
warm fleece to supply us with winter comfort, 
may we not in some measure expiate that 
theft by sharing that comfort with our faithful 
equine friends’ Wouldn’t it be a splendid 
application of the Golden Rule, and honest 
fair play, if we should thus try to temper the 
wind to the clipped horse? 


PONY RESCUES MOTHER 


Devotion of a Shetland Rewarded by Interested 
Spectators at a Ball Game 
A Shetland pony figured in the rescue of 
its mother, as reported from Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri: 

‘At a ball game here recently the attention 
of the crowd was attracted to a pretty Shet- 
land colt, which approached the bleachers 
from the direction of a creek, two hundred 
yards beyond first base. The Shetland baby 
appeared to be in trouble. Various people 
on the lines fondled the little fellow, and 
presently it turned and retraced its way to 
the creek. At the edge of the creek bluff it 
paused but for an instant, and after looking 
intently over the brink, it wheeled about once 
more and returned to the right-field bleachers. 
Two young men noticed the unusual actions 
of the colt and when it once more turned and 
started for the creek they followed. The 
mystery was explained when they looked 
over the bluff, for there, mired in deep mud, 
with her head barely out of the water, was 
the little bay mother of the Shetland colt. 
Other persons were summoned to the scene 
and willing hands soon delivered the little 
mare from her predicament.” 


In cold weather, blanket your horses while stopping. 


THE TWO FRIENDS 


My dog and I are faithful friends; 
We read and play together; 

We tramp across the hills and fields, 
When it is pleasant weather. 


And when from school with eager haste 
I come along the street, 

He hurries on with bounding step, 
My glad return to greet. 


Then how he frisks along the road, 
And jumps up in my face! 

And if I let him steal a kiss, 
I’m sure it’s no disgrace. 


Oh, had he but the gift of speech 
But for a single day, 

How dearly should I love to hear 
The funny things he’d say! 


And what he knows, and thinks, and feels 
Is written in his eye; 

My faithful dog cannot deceive, 
And never told a lie. 


Yet, though he cannot say a word 
As human beings can, 

He knows and thinks as much as I, 
Or any other man. 


Come here, good fellow, while I read 
What other dogs can do; 
And if I live when you have gone, 
I'll write your history too. 
SUSAN JEWETT. 


By IVA A. CLUTE, South Livonia, N. Y. 
CANINE SENSE OF NEGLECT 
Anecdote Awarded a Third Prize in March Contest 


The dog concerning which the following 
incident is written is a thoroughbred Chinese 
bull and is very intelligent. 

Her hair is very short and she feels the 
cold greatly. Nights she is allowed to have 
her bed in the sitting room and has an old 
cape for a covering. Frequently the cape 
gets off and then she sobs and cries like a 
child until some one gets up and covers her 
up again. 

A few nights ago the coal fire in the sitting 
room went out. She came to my room three 
times and tried to make me understand that 
the fire was out and she was cold. I pre- 
tended not to hear her but watched to see 
what she would do. After the third attempt 
she went back to the stove, walked all around 
it, looking at and smelling of it, then looked 
back to my room in utter disgust, apparently. 
She then picked up her cape, and, shaking 
it viciously, flung it as hard as she could on 
the floor; then sat down on top of it with a 
thud that said as plainly as words, ‘‘Well, if 
I must freeze, I may as well begin.”’ 


THE PEERLESS HORSE 


Comrade and Servant of Mankind Since the 
Dawn of Civilization 


Of all dumb brutes the horse is the one 
which most deserves the gratitude of man, 
declares the Baltimore Sun. He has been his 
docile and willing servant for ages. He has 
helped him to conquer the reluctant earth. 
He has eased and aided him in the dull business 
of getting a living. He has played a greater 
part in human progress than many a race of 
men. 

Until man had made the horse his servitor 
and ally the thing that we now know as civ- 
ilization was out of hisreach. The mere labor 
of getting his daily bread consumed all of his 
energies. But when the first plow horse threw 
his weight forward a new era dawned for hu- 
manity. Thereafter man began to have lei- 
sure to plan and dream. Life became to him 
less a matter of muscle and more a matter of 
mind. The horse is without a peer. Let 
us not forget him. Time was when there 
were no devil wagons or gasoline engines, 
no locomotives or steam threshers— ana 
in that time man and _ horse, laboring 
valiantly side by side, conquered continents 
and made the waste places bloom. 
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By GRACE P. GAULT, Charlotte, Iowa 
KRUGER’S MISSION 


Story Awarded Third Prize in March Contest 
of Our Dumb Animals 


HE baby chin quivered in an 
effort to keep back the welling 
tears, when the first clods of 
earth fell upon the soft gray 
coat of the little water spaniel. 
The little fellow had not be- 
fore realized quite how sorry 
he felt, but that bit of moist 

earth formed the last drop in his cup of bit- 
terness. With one painful attempt to keep 
back the briny drops so perilously near the 
surface, he faltered, and threw himself down 
beside his pet, sobbing pitifully. The little 
group of children stared helplessly, while one 
tender-hearted grown-up comforted the weep- 
ing little one. 

A merchant, sonar Bape bystanders, felt a 
curious lump arise in his throat as he saw the 
child’s grief—or perhaps he, too, realized 
what it means to childhood to be deprived of 
a dumb playfellow. Half unconsciously he 
had turned to walk away when his attention 
was arrested by a chance remark made by a 
stranger at his side. ‘‘What a fuss about a 
dead dog!” the man was 

The big-hearted merchant looked at the 
stranger as if he pitied him for expressing 
such narrow views. 

“Do you think so?” he asked. “Well, 
perhaps you are right, who knows? But 
more than one of these townspeople used to 
be rather cynical until that dog came to 
town. It’s rather hard to make an outsider 
understand, but that dog has done a great 
‘deal for the town. 

’“*You see this is only a village and it doesn’t 
take long to get acquainted and to be on good 
terms with everyone in the neighborhood. 
That’s the way it was with Kruger. Smiling 
at the name, | suppose? That’s because you 
didn’t know him. He was sent to the editor’s 
children for a Christmas present—a tiny. 
roly-poly, nameless little creature. It was 
during the Boer War in South Africa and it 
seems they agreed unanimously on that 
rather unusual name for a canine. 

‘Well, from that md he was their constant 
companion—their little shadow even when 
the sun was behind the clouds. He made 
friends with everyone who would make friends 
with him. Like all dogs, Kruger, of course, 
learned to shake hands, and it was a common 
sight to see him lift his right paw to shake 
hands with a strange dog. Again, that happy 
faculty of making friends, you see. But 
Kruger never was a trick dog; he was too 
busy making people happy. He possessed 
few unusual characteristics except, perhaps, 
his abnormal liking for sizzling firecrackers, 
and one other trait which was the corner stone 
of our Humane Society. Incredulous, is it? 
Well, wait and judge for yourself. 

“Kruger possessed more of that ‘do-unto- 
the-least-of-these’ spirit, than anyone would 
give a dumb creature credit for. He never 
bullied animals smaller than himself, all four- 
footed beasts were brothers to him, and he 
willingly shared many a fine dinner with 
sundry hungry-eyed curs. To all the children 
n the neighborhood he was a trustworthy 
playmate, and in return for the kindnesses 
bestowed upon him, Kruger displayed a re- 
markable confidence in humanity in general. 

“Well, to make a long story short, the 
editor’s children saw how their pet had won 
a place in the good graces of the neighbor's 
children, and thought of a fine plan to rouse 
them to do something in behalf of all dumb 
creatures. So, before their friends hardly 
understood what such an organization meant, 
they became members of a society for the 

rotection of dumb animals. The editor, you 

now, received Our Dumb Animals every 
month, and what with its instructive reading 
together with the new interest awakened in 
their own real, live pets, the children did not 
tire of their work. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“Soon marked changes began to take place 
about town. Careless farmers received many 
a piece of good advice about blanketing their 
horses while standing; naughty little brothers 
were made to understand that flies don’t enjoy 
having their wings pulled off; stray cats and 
dogs were fed, and sparrows always found 
crumbs on the porches on frosty mornings. 
Perhaps you noticed the fountain on our main 
street? That was erected after our parents 
and business men grew interested. Here is 
our public park and these little squirrel friends 
of ours are never molested. e think too 
much of them.” 

The two men stood for a few moments in 
silence, and watched the happy little creatures 
flit, chattering, from bough to bough. 

“I think,” said the stranger, on, Mal 
understand now why half the village turned 
out to see a dog’s funeral. Do you realize 
that these material things form only the 
smaller part of the good that animal has done? 
This movement has awakened that queer 
streak in our mortal make-up—we call it ‘the 
milk of human kindness,’ and some day it 
— lead to greater things than you dream 
re) 

The merchant smiled appreciatively. “By 
the way, friend,’’ he said, “if you intend to 
stay in town over Sunday, you might enjoy 
coming up to church in the morning. It’s to 
be Mercy Sunday, the text: ‘And one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.’ ”’ 


FEAR OF AEROPLANES 


When Zeppelin III. made the flight from 
Dusseldorf to Essen, it was observed that 
horses and cattle ran wildly about the mead- 
ows as it approached and a Bae crowded with 
loud bleating around their shepherd From 
these facts Count Zeppelin concludes that the 
employment of airships of whatever type will 
have a disastrous effect on furred and feathered 
game. All animals show fear at their ap- 

roach. Partridges, quail, and other game 
irds cower and hide themselves, and domestic 
cocks utter warning crows as if they per- 
ceived some gos bird of prey. Van 
Houken, the Swedish aeronaut, when at a 
moderate height, watched elk, foxes, hares 
and other animals take to flight and dogs 
rushed howling into the 
Jager-Zeitung. 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 


MATERNAL CARES 


. collie, living in Saskatchewan. 


C. H. LANPHEAR, Worcester, Mass. 


By EDITH M. RUSSELL, Dartmouth, N. S. 
A FOUR-FOOTED UNDERTAKER 
Anecdote Awarded Second Prize in March Contest 


He’s a very real dog, a handsome Scotch 
i Lest he may 
become too elated on seeing his adventures 
chronicled it is wiser to suppress his real 
name and call him Rex. . 

Rex does not eat the bread of idleness. A 
comfortable bed, juicy bones, and many 
caresses are well repaid by this canine who 
earns his living—a gruesome profession, too, 
for Rex is an undertaker. . 

One of the greatest menaces to the western 
farmer is the pretty but naughty little gopher, 
whose depredations upon the grain are very 
destructive. Sentiment for the tameness and 
beauty of the gopher must necessarily be sac- 
rificed in order to secure good harvests, and 
accordingly traps are set. 

It has always been the duty of Rex to 
despatch the little victims when caught. One 
day the collie was discovered busily engaged 
digging a hole. His master watched him, 
expecting to see him hide a bone. He was 
greatly surprised to find that the hidden 
treasure was to be none other than a dead 
gopher. Having deposited the body, Rex 
worked perseveringly at the task of filling in 
the grave. When completed he surveyed his 
work with disgust; the little gopher’s tail was 
still in sight. He exhumed the body, deep- 
ened the excavation, and reburied Mr. Gopher 
in proper style with an imposing mound. 

“And from that day to this Rex attends to 
all the gopher funerals,’’ relates his master 
proudly, with the air of relief that one has 
whose responsibilities are willingly borne by 
another, 


From “Songs in a Sun Garden” 
MY CANINE FRIEND 

My canine friend, you need not speak with me— 

I note the sad word-struggle in your eye, 
The echo of a hidden century 

That stilled your voice, nor told the reason why! 
You need not speak—I know what you would say 

And all the splendid lessons you would teach, 
Had not some god, the while you sleeping lay, 

Escaped with your grand treasury of speech! 
Boston. COLETTA RYAN. 


Always keep your dogs and cats nights where 
they will not disturb the sleep of your neigh- 
bors and so come in danger of being poisoned. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, March, 1910 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


The offices of Our Dumb Animals, the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and the American 
Humane Education Society, have been re- 
moved from 19 Milk Street to the ninth floor 
of the building of the International Trust 
Co., at 45 Milk Street, a few doors east of the 
former location. Visitors are welcome at all 
hours. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guy RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 


TERMS{OF{SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send su iptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts, 
which is published each month, and if they do not find 
a seo they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first apply for proper 
authorization. Liberal commissions will given. 


TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. 


BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals for gratui- 
tous distribution ony, are for sale in smal or e 
quantities at greatly reduced prices. They are hye y 
adapted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of all kinds. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
the twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines published on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY 


By the time this number of Our Dumb 
Animals reaches its readers, our new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, will have been 
installed as the active head of our two Humane 
Societies. Letters from friends of our cause 
in all parts of the country have reached the 
Secretary’s office, expressing the pleasure with 
which the announcement of President Row- 
iey’s election has been received. In another 
column are printed a few editorial opinions 
showing the high regard in which Dr. Rowley 
is held by those among whom he has lived and 


worked. 


OUR PRIZE CONTEST 


The results of our first monthly prize con- 
test for manuscripts and photographs appear 
in this issue. The articles and pictures pub- 
lished are chosen from several hundred entries, 
the contestants representing aa every 
state in the Union, as well as several Canadian 
provinces. We hope that those who did not 
succeed this month will not be discouraged 
from competing again. 

Publishers everywhere are at liberty to re- 
print any of the articles, but when they do so 
we would be glad to receive marked copies of 
the papers containing them. We can supply 
electrotypes of the cuts only to those who are 
willing to pay the cost of having them made. 


A HUMANE EDUCATOR 


It is very gratifying to learn that some of 
the most influential of the newer leaders in 
educational ideas are in hearty sympathy 
and active codperation with attempts to 
interest children in the care of birds and ani- 
mals. Recently Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago public schools, 
favored the idea of feeding hungry birds in 
stormy weather, and said that it would be 
called to the attention of the school teachers 
of Chicago, at the earliest opportunity. 
“Such a means of bringing the children to 
think of the suffering which the birds must 
go through is beautiful,’ she said. ‘This 
urnishes an excellent opportunity for that 
thoughtfulness for dumb creatures which we 
are trying to teach the children.” 


SPEED OF STOCK TRAINS 


Law for Minimum Rate Asked of Congress in 
Interests of Humanity 

Realizing that a minimum speed provision 
in the transportation of live stock, particularly 
in the West, is absolutely necessary to insure 
humane treatment, the humane societies of 
the country are urging the passage of a sixteen- 
hour minimum speed law by the sixty-first 
Congress. Through the efforts of President 
W. O. Stillman of the American Humane As- 
sociation, aided by data freely —— by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, a 
bill has been presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Lodge and in the House by Representative 
Wanger of Pennsylvania, which provides 


“Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of every 
railroad, * * wholly or in part engaged in 
the transportation of cattle, sheep, swine, and 
other animals by rail, * * to transport the 
said animals, * * with due diligence, and, 
except as hereinafter provided in this Act, to 
maintain on all trains in which animals are trans- 
ported, * * an average minimum speed of 
not less than sixteen miles per hour.” 


Provision is made for a minimum speed of 
twelve miles per hour on railroads where ad- 
verse conditions obtain, at the option of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President Stillman, Secretary Scott of the 
Illinois Humane Society, and Secretary Rich- 
ardson of the Massachusetts S. P.C. A. attend- 
ed, on February 11, an all-day hearing before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, of which Representative Mann of 
Illinois is chairman. The other members are 
Peters and Washburn, Massachusetts; Esch 
and Stafford, Wisconsin; Adamson and Bart- 
lett, Georgia; Townsend, Michigan; Kennedy, 
Ohio; Knowland, California; Hubbard, West 
Virginia; Miller, Kansas; Calder, New York; 
Richardson, Alabama; Russell, Texas; and 
Sims, Tennessee. The printed report of the 
hearing, which can be obtained of any of the 
members of the House committee, contains 
Dr. Stillman’s presentation of the case in be- 
half of the humane societies of the country. 

President Stillman argued that the interest 
of the humane corporations in this matter coin- 
cides with the commercial interests repre- 
sented by the cattle organizations. He quoted 
Secretary Wilson as having suggested some 
years ago that a minimum speed of not less 
than 18 miles per hour should be maintained, 
if the twenty-eight hour law, during which 
cattle may be confined in cars without food, 
rest, and water, should be extended to thirty- 
six hours, as was done in the Act of 1906. Dr. 
Stillman showed that the present statute, 
with the eight-hour extension, failed of its 
purpose because of the lack of a compelling 
minimum speed provision. He quoted Presi- 
dent Mackenzie, of the National Live Stock 
Association, that ‘‘the railroads have prom- 
ised that they would do everything in 
their power to use the extension of time in 
getting more cattle to the market, but 
instead have used it absolutely for their 
own purposes. This has proved very damag- 
ing to us and causes a great deal of loss and 
cruelty to stock in transit.’’ Dr. Stillman 
showed that this law of 1906, which the rail- 
roads assured Congress at the time it was 
passed would be observed, was violated over 
1200 times by the railroads from August, 1906, 
to January, 1908, at which time over 250 cases 
had been tried and penalties fixed. ‘‘We 
think the railroads have not operated in good 
faith, and it is proved by the large number of 
successful prosecutions against them.” It 
was shown that, in some cases of violations, 
the average speed of the trains was as low as 
4and 1.8 miles per hour. “I do not believe,” 
asserted Dr. Stillman, “‘that any member of 
this committee would concede that that is a 
right or proper condition, or that cattle should 
be transported at any such low rate of speed.” 

Humane societies will be asked to use their 
influence with Senators and Representatives at 
Washington to have them support the bill. 


A WORTHY SUCCESSOR 


Choice of Dr. Rowley Enthusiastically En- 
dorsed by Press of City and State 


As a star out of the sky, the choice and ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Rowley came, and the con- 
fidence of the people confirm the noble ap- 
pointment.—Whitman Times. 


The election of Dr. Francis H. Rowley to 
succeed the late beloved president, George T. 
Angell, is giving general satisfaction. Dr. 
Rowley is a friend to all dumb animals.— 
Quincy Patriot. 


It is safe to say that the choice of Dr. 
Rowley will be followed by measures sage 
to broaden and stimulate the efficiency of the 
society. The choice of Dr. Rowley seems ex- 
cellent. A new future is opening before the 
society.— Boston Transcript. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is to be congratulated in having 
secured Dr. Rowley as the successor of George 
T. Angell, who gave it dignity and efficiency 
so long. A good choice was made in Dr. 
Rowley.—Fall River News. 


Dr. Rowley has had experience in the work 
which he will now direct, and having absorbed 
much of the spirit of his predecessor as well as 
possessing a natural fund of similar spirit, will 
lead these two associated organizations to full 
attainment of the oe for which they were 
founded.—Boston Advertiser. 


Choice of Dr. F. H. Rowley as president 
of the local S. P. C. A., brings to the place, 
long held by the late George T. Angell, a 
person with fine equipment, whose heart has 
long been enlisted in this form of humane 
activity, and who will be able to speak per- 
suasively of it as well as administer the duties 
of his executive office—Boston Herald. 


No more admirably equipped man could be 
selected than Dr. Francis H. Rowley. In 
choosing him as a leader the directors of the 
organization find a persuasive orator, an ener- 
getic executive and an experienced worker in 
many anti-cruelty organizations. He can be 
depended upon to carry forward the standard 
of mercy dropped by his great predecessor to 
still more secure heights.—Boston Post. 


From one end of the state to the other the 
Selection is heartily approved. Dr. Rowley, 
who was for some years a pastor in this city, 
is a man who will bring to this work the same 
large-heartedness, the same love for the animal 
creation, and the same unremitting devotion 
to duty which characterized his illustrious 
predecessor through all the years of his ardent 
and effective endeavor. Many of the leading 
papers of the state have hastened to welcome 
the announcement. To the people of North 
Adams there is a deep personal interest in this 
leader, and all classes, regardless of denomina- 
tion or creed, unite in wishing him a most 
successful career as the head of one of the 
noblest and most beneficent organizations on 
the face of the earth—North Adams Tran- 
script. 


BETTER HORSES DEMANDED 


A city contractor in Boston was recently 
prosecuted by one of our agents for cruelty 
to a horse and was convicted and fined. 
Immediately following this action the super- 
intendent of the street department took steps 
to prevent future contractors from using 
worn-out or unfit horses on city work by in- 
sisting upon certain specific requirements in 
respect to the horses. 


BACK NUMBERS FREE 


On account of removing our offices, we have 
several thousands of back numbers of Our 
Dumb Animals for gratuitous distribution 
where they will be appreciated. Requests for 
these should be sent at once, with a statement 
of the number of copies that can be used to 
advantage. 


Our 


Dumb Animals 


Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN. 


Correspondence is solicited from_any of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 4B Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, ad or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 

Berkshire, and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 2758-12. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable, and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties — Cases are attended to by agents of the 
brgend having their headquarters at the central office, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Main 1226. 


Ambulance Always Ready 

Someone is on duty at the main office at every hour 
of the day or night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


OUR WORK IN FEBRUARY 


Animals examined ................. 3,990 
Horses taken from work .............. 77 
Animals mercifully killed ............ 243 


At the February meeting of the directors 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and of the 
American Humane Education Society, Presi- 
dent Rowley’s letter of acceptance, addressed 
to the Secretary, was read, as follows: 


Brookline, Mass., Feb. 1, 1910. 
My dear Mr. Richardson: 


I have received your formal announcement 
of my election as President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. Appreciating greatly the 
honor that the Directors of these two organi- 
zations have conferred upon me, I beg you 
to inform them that I accept the high trust 
with much consciousness of the responsibility 
involved, and at the same time with no little 
anticipation of joy in endeavoring to fulfil it. 

I hope to assume the duties of the office on 
the first day of March. I am, 

Very truly yours, 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


By the will of Andrew C. Slater of West 
Newton, the Massachusetts Society is to re- 


ceive $2500. The American Humane Edu- - 


cation Society has received a gift of $100 from 
a ‘‘New York friend.” 
Boston, February 16, 1910. 


BUILDING FUND GROWING 


Sunday Schools and Bands of Mercy Come to 
Aid of Angell Memorial 

Many kind responses to the call for funds 
for the Angell Memorial Building are being 
received. One lady writes, “‘Am thankful to 
contribute my mite, and wish I were able to 
send many, many times that amount.”’ An- 
other says, “I wish I were able to send a 
thousand dollars.’”’ Bands of Mercy and Sun- 
day schools are coming nobly forward, the 
Unitarian Sunday school in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, having sent five dollars, and 
the Unity Branch Band of Neponset, Massa- 
chusetts, having made a like contribution. 


From a Vermont Friend 

“Enclosed I hand check for a small ‘brick’ 
to go in the building for Mr. Angell. It is 
offered because I would not seem to neglect 
the opportunity to respond to the call which 
gives every one a chance to show great re- 
spect—yes, and love—for the great heart that 
beat for the helpless and dumb, and admira- 
tion for the courage that ignored ridicule!”’ 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 25 TO FEB. 23 
Previously acknowledged $35,056.08 


Mrs. F. P. Fish, Brookline, Mass. .......... 25.00 
Roland Gray, Boston, Mass.............--- 5.00 
Miss R. A. Wentworth, Dover, N. H. ...... 5.00 
Mrs. E. C. Stickney, Springfield, Mass....... 5.00 
Mrs. Mary J. Archer, Salem, Mass. .........- 2.00 
Mrs. Anna W. Walker, New Bedford, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy W. Rice, Worcester, Mass........ 5.00 
Mrs. E. B. Welch, Andover, Mass. ......... 1.00 
Mrs. Emily G. Dudley, Gorham, Me. ....*.. 1.50 
T. B. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass. .......... 10.00 
Mrs. J. L. Grandin, Boston, Mass..........- 25.00 
Miss Florence N. Putnam, Boston, Mass... .. 10.00 
Miss Annie F. Manning, Boston, Mass....... 5.00 
Miss Abby F. Manning, Boston, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Mrs. G. B. H. Lewis, New York, N. Y. ....- 5.00 
Mrs. Alice C. Beckwith, Boston, Mass. ..... 2.00 
Miss M. N. Leonard, W. Springfield, Mass. .. 2.00 


Mr. & Mrs. D. W. Thompson, S. Williamstown, Mass. 1.00 


Miss Laura Boorman, Palmer, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Miss E. D. Swaim, Cambridge, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Mrs. O. B. Ireland, Springfield, Mass........ 5.00 
Mrs. H. L. Jordan, Boston, Mass..........- 20.00 
Miss Mary F. Wheeler, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 4.00 
Miss Ruth Gaylord, Brookline, Mass. ...... 5.00 
“A friend,” Roxbury, Mass. 5.00 
Miss Emma F. Bisbee, Brighton, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, Portland, Me. . 10.00 
A. E. Winship, Somerville, Mass. .........- 5.00 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. ......... 25.00 
Unitarian S. S., Framingham, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Miss Abbie M. Ferguson, Malden, Mass...... 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. Whittemore, Cambridge, Mass. . . 5.00 
Miss Lucie Darrigrand, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 10.00 
Miss Alice A. Daggett, Providence, R. I. ... 5.00 
William W. Ware, Egypt, Mass. .........-. 2.00 
C. A. S. Troup, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, St. Louis, Mo. .. 5.00 
N. H. Woman’s Humane Society, Nashua, N.H. 5.00 
Mrs. Emma Rood Tuttle, Berlin Heights, O.. . 5.00 
F. W. Whittemore, Gardner, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Miss A. M. Goodwin, Cambridge, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Mrs. Andrew G. Pierce, New Bedford, Mass. . 10.00 
Miss Grace M. Dutcher, Hopedale, Mass. ... 5.00 
John White, Pittsfield, Mass. ............. 4.00 
Miss Mary Grey, Pittsfield, Mass. .......... 1.00 
Unity Branch B. of M. 71,715, Neponset, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. Eben. W. Hunt, Orlando, Fla. ........ 2.00 
Mrs. M. Clark, Boylston Centre, Mass. ...... 2.00 
Elisha Gunn, Springfield, Mass. ........... 10.00 
Mrs. F. S. Mackenzie, Woodstock, Vt. ...... 20.00 
Mrs. Lucinda P. Travis, Brighton, Mass. ... 1.00 
Miss Elsie L. Travis, Brighton, Mess. ...... 1.00 
Mrs. George Edson, Elmwood, Mass. ....... 1.00 
Miss Mary Mitchell, Pasadena, Calif. ....... 25.00 
H. Bailey, Fitchburg, Mass. .............. 5.00 
Mrs. W. H. Haile, Springfield, Mass. ....... 20.00 
Mrs. F. W. Fabyan, Boston, Mass.......... 10.00 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Michael O’Keeffe, Boston, Mass...........- 5.00 
Mrs. Charles D. Homans, Boston, Mass. .... 25.00 
Mrs. Mary C. Weston, Onset, Mass. ........ 


Dr. Alice A. Robison, Springfield, Mass. .. .. 
Mrs. A. W. Southwick, Millville, Mass 
M. R. Knowlton, Boston, Mass............ 
Harriet E. Reeves, M. D., W. Medford, Mass. 
Arthur Reed, Boston, Mass. .............. 
Mrs. G. H. Woodman, Westboro, Mass. .... 
Miss Abbie Wood, New Bedford, Mass. .... 
Mrs. C. Wurtzbach, Lee, Mass. ........... 
Mrs. Channing Clapp, Boston, Mass........ 
George M. Atwood, M. D., Haverhill, Mass. . . 
Miss M. A. O. Elder, Boston, Mass 
George Allen, Adams, N. Y. ............. 
Ella J. Lambert, East Boston, Mass. ...... 


1.00 


1.00 

The Misses Stebbins, Springfield, Mass. .... 10.00 
Mrs. Charles Boyden, Boston, Mass........ 5.00 
The Misses Bumstead, Cambridge, Mass. ... 5.00 
Mrs. Will A. Reed, Northampton, Mass. ... 1.00 
George Burroughs, Boston, Mass.......... 10.00 
Mrs. J. B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. ....... 25.00 
E. M. Delano, Brookline, Mass............ 2.00 
$35,700.58 


SOME RECENT PROSECUTIONS 

January 25. In the Dorchester court 
Patrick Lyons and Philip Sexton were each 
fined $10 for inflicting unnecessary cruelty 
upon a horse. 

January 26. Eloi Joyal of Lowell was fined 
$25 for stabbing a calf in the neck to spite its 
owner. 

February 1. For cruelly beating’ a horse, 
oo Turgeon of New Bedford was fined 

15. 

February 4. George Snowden of Melrose 
was given choice of having his worn-out horse 
killed or paying a heavy fine. He consented 
to have two horses humanely put to death. 

February 8. For driving an old horse, 
unfit for labor, Kopel Winer of Fall River 
was fined $25. 

ecg | 11. In the Fall River court, 
Frank C. Fonsecea was fined $40 for starving’. 
and non-sheltering his hogs. 

February 14. Pasquale Iorio of Boston 
paid a fine of $15 for working a horse unfit 
for labor. 

February 14. Solomon Yaffe of Chelsea 
was fined $25 for driving an overloaded horse. 


PROTEST AGAINST OVERLOADING 

The Winthrop, Massachusetts, Ministerial 
Association, at its monthly meeting in Feb- 
ruary, voted to send out through the news- 
papers a word of warning to all teamsters 
and owners of teams delivering heavy loads 
in Winthrop, that during February, March, 
and April, great care must be taken not to 
overload. Teams that may haul heavy loads 
on paved streets cannot do the same on 
Winthrop soft roads, during the late winter 
and early spring, without cruelty. Overloaded 
teams may be stopped by citizens who call 
upon the police to interfere, as has already 
been done. 


MERCY SUNDAY 

During April of each year many clergymen 
throughout the United States hold special 
services, usually on the third Sunday of the 
month, devoted to the subject of Mercy. We 
believe that all good people throughout the 
country should be interested in the protection 
of the innocent and the helpless, and that a 
sermon might well be preached each year b 
every clergyman in the land on some pli 8 
text as ‘“‘Blessed are the merciful.” 

Humane Societies can do much in arousing 
ministers to a sense of this need. As the re- 
sult of efforts from this source, five different 
clergymen in the city of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, preached sermons in the interest 
of animal protection during last year. 

Ministers desiring literature on humane 
subjects will be supplied by addressing this 
office, or the American Humane Association, 
Albany, N. Y., which publishes a general 
“Mercy Sunday”’ leaflet, another with special 
information for clergymen who wish to preach 
on the topic, and a third containing a ‘‘Mercy”’ 
Sunday school program. 
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GLoryY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889. 
The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose 
names are printed on the preceding page. 


A PAEAN OF PEACE 


God bless our native land: 
May Heaven’s protecting hand 
Still guard our shore; 
May Peace her power extend, 
Foe be transformed to friend, 
And all our rights depend 
On war no more. 


May just and righteous laws 

Uphold the public cause, 
And bless our name. 

Home of the brave and free, 

Stronghold of liberty— 

We pray that soon on thee 
There be no stain. 


And not this land alone, 
But be Thy mercies known 
From shore to shore. 
Lord, may the nations see 
“That men should brothers be, 
And form one family, 
The wide world o’er. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PUPILS 

In memory of Arioch Wentworth’s mu- 
nificent bequests, our American Humane 
Education Society offers its most popular 
books, bound in heavy paper, pages 7 x 4} 
inches, printed from clear type: 

“Black Beauty” (264 pages) 

‘Strike at Shane’s”’ (91 pages) 

“Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst” (154 pp.) 
in good editions at two and one-half cents 
per copy (half cost only), for large orders to 
be shipped by express or freight. 

Samples of all three sent upon receipt of 
ten cents to pay postage. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 

ANGELL PRIZE 
CON.TESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 
We have beauti- 

ful sterling silver 

medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 

“The American 

Humane Educa- 

tion Society.” 


The price is one dollar, postpaid, which is 
just what they cost us in quantities. Each is 
packed on purple velvet in a box suitable for 
mailing. 


By D. E. CRIPE, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
A CRUEL WASTE 


Essay Awarded Honorable Mention in March 
Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


| 
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VERY winter there is a cruel 
waste of cattle and sheep on 
the great ranches of the west- 
ern plains, but when a winter 
is unusually severe, like the 
present one, there is more 
than the expected amount 
of suffering and loss. It is 
it inflicts the most terrible 


cruel because 
suffering that can be imagined on animals 
that are owned by man and ought to be 


under his protection. It is a waste because 
every. head of stock is needed to supply the 
legitimate demand of the country. 

Nature had placed animals on these plains 
which were perfectly adapted to endure the 
rigors of the winters—the buffalo. These 
should have been domesticated, of which they 
were very susceptible, instead of being ex- 
terminated with the most wanton slaughter 
the world has ever witnessed. They would 
have proved very profitable and were so well 
adapted to the conditions that there would 
have needed to be little suffering. 

Cattle, which for countless generations have 
been under man’s protection, are not adapted 
to care for themselves during the fierceness 
of these winters, and perish in great numbers. 
This is not because of unavoidable circum- 
stances, but because of the indifference of the 
owners to the suffering of their stock. 

They are not indifferent to the money loss, 
but if the general loss in head is, say twenty 
per cent., the natural increase in price will 
about make it up. For this reason they are 
so little concerned about the number of head 
that perish through the winter. When bad 
weather comes the owners of the large ranches 
will go to the cities and have a good time 
enjoying the luxuries and pleasures of high 
life, leaving their cattle to live or die, and 
about all they know of the way they are 
enduring the winter is what they see in the 
daily papers. 

The snow and ice cover the grass—the only 
feed they have access to; the blizzard comes 
and drives them before its blinding fury 
until they become entangled in a wire fence, 
and held until they freeze. If they escape 
the fence they are driven on and on until 
cold and hunger and thirst—that most en- 
during of painful sensations—overpowers them 
and they perish miserably in the snow. Or, 
if they are strong, they may outlive the first 
storm, and pass through storm after storm 
until, weak and emaciated, they get down 
and perish of hunger or by the still fiercer 
wolves. 

This cruel, senseless waste of stock on the 
great ranches of the West has much to do with 
the high prices of meat which is causing such 
a commotion among the people at this time. 
The more cattle and sheep that perish, the 
fewer are left to supply the demand of feeding 
our hungry nation. Every head of stock that 
perishes is a loss to the nation and every 
avoidable waste should be stopped. It is 
therefore high time that the government— 
which is the people—should take the matter 
in hand, and for the sake of economy and for 
the sake of humanity put a stop to this cruel 
waste. 

The man who owns stock and is too shift- 
less or too heartless to provide feed and shelter 
for it is not fit to be entrusted with such a 
charge. Let him be taught that ownership 
implies the obligation of providing for the 
needs of the stock, and does not imply the 
privilege of semis wasting, and torturing 
at his pleasure. Jhere grass grows it is 
possible to grow forage to feed the stock in 
the winter when the snow and ice cover the 
grass. It is also possible to make shelter to 
protect the stock from the fierceness of the 
winter storms. 

Let the humane people urge the passing 
of a law in every state that will make it the 


duty of the officers, when a man does not 
provide for his stock, to take charge of that 
stock, provide for it, and confiscate it for the 
benefit of the state. Then the ranch men will 
learn that it is possible to provide food and 
shelter for their stock and it will put a stop 
to this cruel waste. 

A humane man remarked not long ago that 
he had lived among some of the great ranches 
and moved away; that there was so much 
suffering there among the stock that he could 
hardly bear to witness it. 


By DIXIE WILLSON, Mason City, Iowa 
YALLER PUP 


Story Awarded Honorable Mention in March 
Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


‘iii EARNEY, the big policeman, 
: : picked up the limp body of the 
: little yellow dog, and threw 
: it over on the dump cart. 
: Poor little Yaller Pup! But 
: had he lived in vain? I sa 
=i: no. For the sake of all the 
poor little dogs that are try- 
ing to live and be faithful in the great city, 
I say no. 

It was warm, budding springtime, and 
every one was happy with —. one else. 
Why couldn’t someone think of Yaller Pup, 
when such a little thing would have made him 
happy, too. 

He had been hungry all day, yes, and all 
the day before, and perhaps all the day before 
that, who knows? So, you see, just a bite 
to eat would have made him happy and, more 
than that it would have made him stronger 
and warmer. He had pleaded so hard, with 
his soft brown eyes, at people’s back doors 
but, somehow, they didn’t understand what 
he meant. Of course, it was because they 
didn’t understand, for who of these worlds of 
happy people would have refused him wil- 
fully? So he had found nothing to eat, and 
weak, almost hopeless, he slunk along the 
sidewalks, close to the road. 

Just then, a little girl came running down 
the sidewalk towards him and, tightly clasped 
in her tiny hand, was a great buttered bun. 
It smelled like heaven to Yaller Pup. He 
stopped; he sniffed, he sat up and begged. 
Oh, how he begged! It seemed as though his 
very life depended on that bun —and truly it 
did. Then, at last, this small one, of all 
these happy people, understood, for the child, 
with a happy laugh, dropped it into his mouth. 
Oh, that bun! Just wouldn’t he be this 
baby’s dog forever? 

She ran on, and Yaller Pup followed close. 
There’s lots of life hidden under the brown 
crust of a buttered bun. Plenty, at least, to 
fill two soft eyes with springtime sparkles, and 
make one stubby tail wag joyously. She 
smiled at him often, and put her soft little 
hand on his head—once. 

They were so happy together—she talking 
to him, and his great eyes answering, when all 
of a sudden, as they turned a corner quickly, 
something great and heavy came toward them, 
swayed a moment, and fell. It was a chest, 
being trundled on a two-wheeled cart by a 
man who was nearly senseless with drink. 
As it came toward them, the child stepped 
back, stumbled, and fell prone upon the curb- 
ing. As it swayed, she lay terror stricken and 
helpless. As it fell, Yaller Pup fell too, 
straight across the body of the child, his head 
protecting hers. 

Then a great cloud passed over the sun— 
the sun of the Yaller Pup and the child. When 
the chest was lifted, she was found breathing 
jerkily, but surely. A tall man strode across 
the street, and picked her up. He held his 
face for a moment against hers. ‘‘She’s all 
right,”’ he said, and carried her away. 

Barney, the big policeman, picked up the 
limp body of the little yellow dog, and threw 
it over on the dump cart. 

Poor little Yaller Pup! 
been in vain? 


But had his life 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
THE HURDY-GURDY MAN 


Trundling down the dusty street, 
Round the corner swinging, 
Comes the hurdy-gurdy man, 
His gay music bringing; 
At the window over yond 
Two sweet childish faces 
Suddenly appear to view 
In their wonted places. 


Round and round the crank he turns 
In gay rag-time measure; 
See the rogues across the way, 
Blue eyes big with pleasure; 
O the merry jigs and reels, 
Songs and waltzes charming 
He turns off from his machine 
With speed quite alarming. 


Look at Jocko, saucy imp, 
On his master’s shoulder; 
How he chatters, bows, and grins— 
Suddenly grown bolder, 
Up the trellised wall he flies, 
The tempting prize he’s after 
Is a cookie sweet and crisp— 
O what shouts and laughter! 


Now the hurdy-gurdy man 
Doffs his cap in parting; 
All his repertoire is played, 
On his way he’s starting; 
Down the dusty street he goes, 
Round the corner swinging, 
One more dime in his lean purse— 
And leaves the children singing, 


Happy in their sheltered home, 
Happy in each other, 
While he and Jocko through the streets 
Fare them forth together; 
Poor old hurdy-gurdy man, 
Don’t forget to fee him, 
Laughter follows in his wake, 
And we’re glad to see him! 
LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


CATS FOR BAKERIES 


The license committee of the city of Chicago, 
after one hour of argument, recently decided 
that the cat is a necessary adjunct to bakeries 
and passed an ordinance.which allows them 
there. Puss was given a bad scare for a 
time but the main contention that in the 
midst of plenty she often neglected her rat- 
catching duties was outweighed by her other 
admirable qualtties. The same ordinance 
prohibits all other domestic animals from 
bakeshops. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR CAT 
SECOND PRIZE, Mrs. M. B. Crowe, Houston, Tex. 


“JOSEPH” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


C. H. LANPHEAR, Worcester, Mass. 


By ANNIE L. T. ANDEM, Roxbury, Mass. 
WHICH? 

Anecdote Awarded a Third Prize in March Contest 

Last year we had three cats—a mother 
and her grown-up twins. One morning we 
found that we had seven cats, for the mother 
had four kittens. A week later, we had 
seventeen cats, for each of the grown-up 
twins had five kittens. We put the three 
baskets of kittens side by side, and then the 
fun began, for not one of the three mothers 
knew which basket to get into. We stood 
and watched while they looked anxiously 
into each basket in turn, and finally the matter 
was decided by the twins getting into one 
basket and settling down together, and the 
twins’ mother getting into another basket. 
This left one set of kittens with no mother, 
while another set had their grandmother. 
Although we arranged the mothers in the 
right baskets again and again, still they would 
get mixed up, and often we found the twins 
together and one basket with no cat in it. 
We settled this affair by getting a large box 
and putting the ten kittens and their twin 
mothers in it together. This proved to be 
entirely satisfactory and a prettier sight I 
never saw. 


FRIEND OF WILD ANIMALS 


The gratitude and affection which wild ani- 
mals will exhibit when kindly treated has been 
pathetically instanced recently in the Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens through the death 
of a keeper. This man, John Feeney, for 
thirty years walked the houses and grounds 
of the gardens from six o’clock in the evening 
until seven o’clock the following morning. 
It was said that in all these years he never 
spoke a harsh word to any animal, and even 
those which had killed other keepers were 
most docile with him. To the most ferocious 
he could give a friendly pat. So jealous were 
the animals of his kind words that if he re- 
mained too long at one cage or failed to ap- 
pear at the usual time, a long wailing showed 
the desire for his presence. The day after 
his death a strange air of quiet pervaded the 
—— broken only by an occasional mourn- 
ul howl. In some way the poor creatures 
seemed to understand that they had. lost their 
friend.— Journal of Zoophily. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


By “JAC” LOWELL, Mendon, Mass. 
FRIEND AND MOURNER 
Anecdote Awarded a Third Prize in March Contest 

Billy, a plump, sleek colt, shared his pas- 
ture with Jerry, a small red heifer. They 
became great friends. They frolicked to- 
gether, grazed together, drank together, and ’ 
shared sleeping-ground under the large tree 
in the pasture corner. Sometimes they licked 
each other, and the boy who let down the 
bars would find their ‘‘coats’” wet and white 
from the contact of their dumb but loving 
tongues. 

One day, men hurrying across the pasture 
spilled some fresh green paint. Jerry ate the 
paint, and at dusk he lay dead, near the 
pasture pool. Billy was standing over him, 
neighing pitifully. 

The next day, as the horses were in use 
elsewhere, Billy, after refusing to touch his 
breakfast, was hitched to the drag on which 
By body was to be taken to its place of © 

urial. Billy did not rebel at the task. He 

seemed to welcome it and to be determined to 
do it with proper dignity. He dropped his 
coltish ways, stood perfectly still while the 
heifer’s body was put upon the drag, and all 
the way across the fields refused to go faster 
than a dignified walk. Now and then he 
would stop, turn his head toward his burden, 
whinny, and then plod on. 

While the grave was being dug, he pawed 
and stamped a trifle, but when Jerry was laid 
in the ground, Billy simply gave one mournful 
whinny, lowered his head, and stared at the 
grave with sorrowful, questioning eyes. And 
when the burial was over, he would not go 
away. He stood across the mound and re- 
fused to move. The men unhitched him, 
pulled the drag back to the barn, and left 
him alone with his grief. Every day for many 
weeks Billy spent much of his time near 
Jerry’s grave. 


A PET SKUNK 


Lucille Bliss, a Nebraska girl of twelve 
ears, has a tame skunk for a playfellow. 
he pet skunklet was adopted when very 
young and is now full grown and romps 
and plays with its little mistress just as any 
common house cat. The animal has grown 
fat under caressing and house care. hen 
Lucille comes into the house the polecat 
races to her side, leaps to her shoulder, licks 
her cheeks and snuggles down into her neck. 
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BIRD PENSIONERS 


HE sky had 
been weigh- 
ed down all 
day by the 
snow - filled 
air. Now 
the storm 
was on in 

earnest. The north 

wind drove round 
the corner of the 
house and swirled 
the fine icy snow 
into drifts. It 
soughed through 
my firs along the 
hillside. I was 
thankful for a roof 

over my head. I 

shall be comfort- 

able tonight with 
the wood heaped 
high on my hearth. 

But how some of 

the poor unhoused 

creatures of the 
wild must suffer! 

This afternoon I 
watched the crows 
come trooping si- 
lently in and settle 
in the firs. They 
had been foraging. 
Their flight was slow and lumbering. They 
were cold and hungry. Their very silence 
told of another bitter night in the firs. I felt 
a pang of pity for them. A chickadee came 
flying over and lit in one of my Baldwin trees. 
How can sucha tiny creature endure the storm? 
He seemed to have come some distance. Per- 
haps he, like the crows, had been out foraging 
all day. It was four o’clock and the day was 
going rapidly. He seemed to know it, for he 
stopped just long enough to turn around once 
and flitted down to an opening in a hollow 
limb. He disappeared so suddenly I was not 
sure where he went. I crept up close where 
I could look in and there he sat. He looked 
up with an expression that clearly said he 
didn’t care to be bothered, so I withdrew as 
quickly as possible, glad to know that one 
bird was safe in a warm bed. 

After the robins had taken their supper on 
the back porch, they, too, silently disappeared 
in the big firs at the back of the house. The 
snow birds, song sparrows and towhees all 
quietly scattered, some going to the trees, 
some creeping into nooks and crevices about 
the woodshed, house and barn. ; 

I would be a mighty poor farmer if I didn’t 
care for my birds and pension them as I do 
the rest of my creatures. My ten acres shel- 
tered about thirty different families. I would 
not exchange all the tame fowls I ever owned 
for a few of the wild birds about my orchard. 

Of course I run a free 
lunch counter and have 
a bird’s Christmas tree. 
All people do in winter 
who are thoughtful and 
like the birds. The daily 
bill of fare is mixed bird 
seed, suet chopped in 
chunks, baked potato, 
apples, sand and crumb 
pudding. Foradime, you 
can get enough suet for 
hundreds of square 
chickadee meals. It 
takes time to build up a 
bird patronage in this 
lunch counter business 
just as it does with any 
restaurant. When I 
started I had very few 
boarders. Later on the 
news of the free lunch 
counter spread and now 
I have a regular hotel 
and steady -patrons. 

WILLIAM L. FINLEY. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE ROBIN 

My heart leaps up when first I hear 
The Robin's notes, so loud and clear, 
As on the top of some tall tree 
He fills the air with minstrelsy; 
Clear as a bell, his wild notes ring— 
The tremulous harbinger of spring. 
His bursting throat with gladness swells 
As to the world he gaily tells 
The joy and happiness he feels; 
And as the morning gently steals 
Across the sky, what welcome cheer 
After the winter, cold and drear, 
To hear again the welkin ring, 
And joy to hearts aweary bring. 
And as the sun sinks in the west, 
And all the birds have gone to rest, 
Dear Robin Red-Breast thinks that he 
Should sing the birds their lullaby, 
As perched upon some swinging limb 
He sings to them his evening hymn. 
South Bend, Ind. HENRY A. PERSHING, 


By EDITH M. RUSSELL, Dartmouth, N. S. 
A HEN’S DEVOTION 
Anecdote Awarded a Third Prize in March Contest 


One often hears it said that there is no 
animal more stupid than a hen. In vin- 
dication of the much-maligned domestic fowl, 
it seems but fair to relate a true story of a 
sagacious and affectionate hen. 

a farm in Nova Scotia there once lived 
a dear old lady who was blind. She had a 
love for all animals, particularly for the hens 
which were faithfully fed by her hand. One 
tiny hen became exceedingly fond of its aged 
mistress, following her about the yard as 
devotedly as would the household cat. 

When the old lady fell ill, it was noticed 
by the family that little Mrs. Hen was not 
so lively as of yore. Evidently she missed 
the kind hand that had been in the habit of 
feeding her, and the gentle voice that had 
softly called, ‘‘chuck, chuck, chuck.” 

One day the sick woman in fumbling among 
the bedclothes came in contact with an egg, 
and called the attention of the family to the 
fact. The mystery was solved next day when 
the little hen was seen to enter the doorway, 
wend her way to the old lady’s sick room, 
and perch upon the bed. The little feathered 
friend paid a visit to her mistress every day, 
leaving as a token of love a fresh egg to tempt 
the failing appetite of the invalid. 

The faithful hen seemed to have had an intu- 
ition when the Death Angel visited the home 
and bore away her beloved friend, for never 
again did she cross the threshold of the farm- 
house, and shortly after the decease of her 
blind mistress she pined and died, apparently 
of a broken heart. 


If there were no birds man could not live on the 
earth, and birds are decreasing in this country. 


AN OUTGROWN CRADLE 
HONORABLE MENTION 


CORDELIA J. STANWOOD, Ellsworth, Me. 


By MAY BYRN CROWE, Houston, Texas 
EASTER OFFERINGS ° 


Essay Awarded Honorable Mention in March 
Contest of Our Dumb Animals 


is Easter—the Resurrection 
orn. 

Bud and blade and leaf pro- 
claim Nature’s awakening. 

The glad birds sing amid the 
quickening boughs, the cattle 
low in the springing meadows, the wild flowers 
open their eyes to the sun, the grasses of the 
field clap their hands and laugh, the “‘little 
hills skip,” and even the rugged mountain 
renews its evergreen mantle of pine, and 
spruce, and cedar, in honor of this season of 
rejoicing. 

The snowy petals of the Easter lily, the 
creamy calyx of the calla, and the fragrant 
blue of violets gladden the heart and delight 
the eye. In the town, Easter offerings, sym- 
bolic of the season, are displayed on every 
hand. Pictures, books, cards of dainty and 
delicate designs; with toys, Easter eggs, and 
comfits for the babies. 

But into this symphony of Life and Love 
there comes a discordant note—jarring, un- 
lovely. 

“In the midst of life we are in death.”” In 
shop windows and on shelves stand rows and 
rows of little chickens, ducklings, and even 
turkeys, hundreds of them; not living, warm, 
and sentient, but cold in death—a veritable 
travesty on the Resurrection. 

Is the lesson of Easter, signifying Immor- 
tality, impressed upon the sensitive minds of 
our little ones by these ghastly emblems of 
death? 

No! They reason—these young minds— 
and thus we teach (?) Christianity, and de- 
velop infidelity. 

There is nothing in the feathered creation 
more cunning or winsome than fluffy little 
chickens and ducks, while yet quickened by 
that ‘‘spark of soul” that is bestowed upon 
them by the Creator. But take life from them, 
and the only fit place for them is to be hidden 
in the kindly earth, where the body of dust 
may return to dust. 

A little child was given one of these little 
dead bodies for the first time on Easter 
morning. She examined it curiously, then 
asked why it would not run, and eat, and 
play, as i had seen little chicks do? 

“Because it is dead,’’ said her mother. 

Missing the child, the mother went to look 
for her and found her digging a hole in the 
flower bed. 

“I am burying the poor little chicken,” 
she said. “It is dead.” 

This child knew more than the mother. 

Another little one, finding two little dead 
ducks by his plate at the breakfast table, 
looked at them, felt their cold, stiff little 
bodies, and began to cry. 

“Poor little duckies!’”’ he sobbed, ‘‘they are 
all dead!” 

A beautiful lesson for Easter! 

Sacred, mysterious life is quickened in these 
little feathered forms and then—snuffed out! 
Why? That greed may gather ill-gotten 
gains. Greed of the trader, and thoughtless- 
ness, folly, and the passion for novelty in the 
purchasers are alone responsible. Neither 
art, education, morality, nor material need 
is benefited one whit. On the contrary, 
morality and education are injured, and art 
outraged by this traffic in life reduced to the 
body of death. So, too, is the sublime spirit 
of hector degraded to heathenism by this 
unholy sacrifice of life in its name. 

No right-thinking and Christian mother 
will countenance this horrid custom, but will 
preach and teach against it, in and out of 
season, until the evil is abolished from our 
midst. 

Keep clear this glorious truth in the minds 
of our children—not cruelty and death, but 
Love and Life are the lessons of the Resur- 
tection. 
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THE CATS’ CONVENTION, Eunice Gibbs Allyn. 


At last the cat has come into her own in litera- 
ture, for Mrs. Allyn’s latest book should do for the 
cat what Anna Sewell did for the horse and what 
Miss Saunders has done for the dog in those two 
classics of animal literature, ‘‘Black Beauty” and 
“Beautiful Joe.” Why is it that the great books 
of this kind are all written by women? Do they 
feel more, while their sterner brothers devote atten- 
tion to the scientific interest of animal life? 

Mrs. Allyn’s title is well chosen, happily avoiding 
the autobiographical style which Miss Sewell used 
so successfully but in which most of her imitators 
have failed. Our feline friends are yet made to 
tell their own story in a seven-day convention 
whose purpose is ‘‘to secure greater consideration 
for us and to eradicate the erroneous impression the 
human race has for us.’ The tellers are real cats 
and their tales are really true. The verbatim report 
contains portions that young readers may fail to 
grasp but as the convention is thoroughly repre- 
sentative—there are cats of every class and station, 
intellectual and commonplace, pampered and neg- 
lected — what more natural than that puss should 
now and then indulge in long words and flowery 
language? 

The convention resolves itself into a permanent 
organization with a plea that it ‘‘may win for us a 
recognition that will make happier and better our 
race, and the one that holds us in subjection.”” The 
book contains interesting pen and ink sketches by 
the author, and several photographs. 

255 pp. $1.62. Cochrane Publishing Company, 
New York. 


THE ANIMAL LOVER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
Frances E. White. 

This is an excellent compilation of short extracts 
from many writers in all ages who, in prose and 
poetry, have immortalized animals. There is a 
passage for each day of the year with space on the 
opposite page for names. The quotations are such 
as all animal lovers will enjoy and find constantly 
useful. 

The author purposed also ‘“‘to stimulate those who 
are in sympathy with the rising tide of humanity 
to every living creature, but hitherto have not 
taken an active part to rescue and deliver them 
from avoidable suffering.’’ The circulation of this 
volume cannot fail to greatly help the anti-cruelty 
cause. 


260 pp. 50 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


ONLY A HORSE OR TOM’S REFORM, 
Lottie McCord. 

Two horses, Prince and Old Pete, and the faith- 
ful dog, Jacko, are the animal characters whose 
adventures figure in this story of a drunkard’s 
reform, written to draw the attention and sympathy 
of the public to ‘“‘those domestic animals whose 
paths through life are so closely interwoven with 
our own.” The tale, which will appeal to the 
juvenile mind, is an effective plea for the horse, 
with many good lessons for humans. Illustrated. 

189 pp. 60cents. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 


TODD AND HIS FRIENDS, Wm. M. Giffin. 

This biography of a family pet bull dog, as told 
by himself, deals with the problems that a real dog 
has to face. The confessions telling why it is that 
dogs like to chase cats, and the comments on the 
way Fourth of July is generally observed, are worth 
thinking about. The book is printed in large type 
for very young readers. Numerous pictures, made 
from photographs of Todd and his friends, offer 
convincing proof of the truth of the story. 

95 pp. 25cents. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago 


DONNELLY MEMORIALS. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Amy Collins Donnelly 
for copies of ‘‘Charles Francis Donnelly: a Memoir,” 
by Katherine E. Conway and Mabel Ward Cam- 
eron; and ‘‘Roma and Other Poems,” from the pen 
of the late Mr. Donnelly, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
who was one of Mr. Angell’s valued friends and 
for many years a director of our Massachusetts 
Society. 


PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Cash Offers for Essays, Stories, Anecdotes, and Photographs for OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AMERICAN Humane Education Society, which pays for some thousands 
of copies of Our Dumb Animals each month to be sent to editors all over 
the country, offers a series of cash prizes for original contributions of manu- 
scripts and a to be published in this paper during March, April, 
and May, 1910. There are four classes of prizes for each of three issues; 


I. Essays II. Stories III. Anecdotes IV. Photographs 


The first contest opened January 17, and ended February 15, 1910, the 
results being published in this (March) issue of Our Dumb Animals. 

The second contest, for publication in the April, 1910, issue of Our Dumb 
Animals, will open February 16, and end March 15, 1910. 
The third contest, for publication in the May, 1910, issue of Our Dumb Animals, will open 
March 16, and end April 15, 1910. 

It is especially desirous that contributions reach this office as early as possible during the 
period of the contest for which they are entered. 


For each of these three months cash prizes will be paid as follows, provided enough con- 
tributions considered worthy of publication are received: 


I. ESSAYS on Humane Topics of General Interest 
These include humane education; care and treatment of animals and birds; practical problems 
of popular interest that confront societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, especially 
such as relate to horses, dogs, and cats. These should be ethical and not merely descriptive 
narratives. 
Manuscripts to contain not less than six hundred, nor more than twelve hundred words. 
First prize, $10.00; second prize, $5.00; third prize, $3.00. 


II. STORIES Which May or May not be Fiction 
These to be of such a nature as to arouse sympathy, interest, or care for animals or birds, 
or to teach or illustrate kindness to them. 


Manuscripts to contain not less than five hundred, nor more than one thousand words. 
First prize, $10.00; second prize, $5.00; third prize, $3.00. 


III. ANECDOTES of Unusual Interest About Animals of Any Kind 


Manuscripts to contain not less than one hundred, nor more than three hundred words. 
First prize, $3.00; second prize, $2.00; five prizes of $1.00 each. 


IV. PHOTOGRAPHS of Animals or Birds 


Prints to be not less than two and one-quarter inches in width. 

The animal should be the centre of attraction, and space on prints should not be largely’ 
given to buildings, fields, or persons, except in unusually interesting positions or situations. 
Prints of large figures about five inches wide, adapted to reproduction by the half-tone process, 
are most suitable. 

First prize, $3.00; second prize, $2.00; three prizes of $1.00 each. 

Where photographs accompany manuscripts, to illustrate them, each manuscript and photo- 
graph will be treated separately. One or more photographs may win a prize, and the manu- 
script not be published; or, the manuscript may win a prize, and the photographs not; or, 
all may win prizes. 


RULES GOVERNING ALL THE CONTESTS 


1. Only original manuscripts or photographs, never before published, may be entered. 


2. These contests are open to all, and any writer or photographer may submit any number 
of entries in all the classes, each month. Success in one contest will not bar contestants from 


entering another, but the same manuscripts or photographs may not be submitted a second 
time. 


3. Competitors not receiving a prize, but whose offerings are considered worthy of publi- 
cation in the paper, will receive a year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals, with the under- 
standing that they are to receive no further compensation, but that the article or photograph, 
after having been published, may be considered their property. 


4. All manuscripts and photographs winning cash prizes are to become the property of 
the American Humane Education Society. All prize winners will be entitled to one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


5. All manuscripts to be written legibly (typewriting always preferred), on one side of the 
paper only. 

6. Names and addresses of contestants to be written at the top of the first pages of manu- 
scripts, and upon the backs of photographs. 


7. As Our Dumb Animals itself, being the publication of a philanthropic organization and 
having no advertising income, does not pay for manuscripts, it will be necessary for all con- 
testants to write on the outside of the envelope, in which the manuscript or photograph is 
enclosed, the word, ‘‘Essay,” or “Story,” or “Anecdote,” or “Photograph.” Where enclosures 
are made for more than one class, write the names of all classes in which entry is desired, as, 
“Story,” “Two photographs.” Be sure to address as follows: CONTEST EDITOR, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8. All letters to be sent, postage fully prepaid, with stamps enclosed for return of unavailable 
matter. 


9. Successful manuscripts and photographs will be published in Our Dumb Animals on the 
first Tuesday of each month, and payment of prizes will be made by mail on that day. 


10. The Editor’s opinion, based upon the requirements of the paper, to be accepted as final 
and unquestioned. 


11. Full information is given here, and we will be obliged to decline to answer any questions 
regarding the terms of the contest. 


Copies of these particulars will be mailed free to all who apply to 
CONTEST EDITOR, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every child and older person to seize every 


opportunity to say a kind word or do a kind act that will make some other human being or some dumb creature happier. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy 
With Names of Presidents 


Providence, R. I. 
Branch Ave. Schoo) 
Young Protectors 
Div. 4 
Violet M. Leonard 
Div. 3 
Alice F. White 
Div. 2 
Sarah I. Shapiro 
Div. 8 
Miss Little 
Div. 7 
Eva R. Greenblatt 
Div. 6 
Lydia Shippee 
Bridgham St. School 
Bridgham Humane Soc. 
Div. 1 
Edith G. Freeman 
Div. 2 
Edith G. Freeman 
Div. 3 
Alma L. Hayes 
Div. 4 
Lydia S. Durfee 
Div. 5 
Lucy M. Bean 
Div. 6 
Flora D. Spink 
Div. 7 
Mary A. Cummings 
Div. 8 
May A. Taylor 
Div. 9 
T. R. McKenna 
Div. 10 
May A. Carlin 
Div. 11 
Marie C. Hollen 
Immaculate Conception 
School 

Div. 1 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 10 
St. Patricks School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Regent Ave. School 
Good Will 
Div. 1 
A. G. Cawley 
Div. 2 
E. J. Parker 
Div. 3 
M. J. Healey 
Div. 4 
E. M. Gannon 
Div. 5 
Maude Collins 
Div. 6 
Ellen M. Murray 
Div. 7 
Agnes L. Tinbitt 
Div. 8 
Catherine E. McCormack 
Div. 9 
Hannah T. O’Hara 
Public St. School 
75949 Golden Rule 

Mary E. Lincoln 


W 


75940 


75941 


75942 


75943 


75944 


75945 


75946 


75947 


75948 


75950 
75951 


75952 


75955 


75956 


75973 


75974 


75975 


75976 


75977 


75978 


75979 


Little Helpers 
Elizabeth M. Feeley 
Kind Friends 

Anna L. Gorman 
Kind Helpers 

Mary E. Johnson 
Eddy St. School 
Golden Rule 

Div. 1 

Anella V. Remington 
Div. 2 

Mildred W. Hall 
Div. 3 

Helen J. Cole 

Div. 4 

Annie E. Walker 
River Ave. School 
Kind Friends 

Div. 1 

Sarah L. Stetson 
Div. 2 

Maude E. Walker 
Div. 3 

Florence Mecorney 
Div. 4 

Isabella M. Connolly 
Hendrick St. School 
Willing Workers 
Div. 1 

C. J. McGrath 

Div. 2 

Elizabeth Holt 

Div. 3 

Catharine A. Denny 
Div. 4 


Public St. Special School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Florence L. Everett 
Lincoln, R. 1. 

Fairlawn School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

H. W. Robinson 

Div. 2 

Mabel L. Bartlett 

Div. 3 

Maude G. Ballou 

Div. 4 

Emma B. Spurr 
Melville, R. 1. 

Newtown Grammar School 
Good Will 

Mary T. Lynch 
Newtown Intermediate Sch 
Good Will 

Katharine Agnew 
Newtown Primary School 
Good Will 

Isabelle F. Fish 

South Portsmouth, R. 1. 
McCorrie School 

Good Will 

Lucy M. Phinney 
Saylesville, R. 1. 
Quinnville School 
Golden Rule 

Div. 1 

Erastine Gilmore 

Div. 2 

May I. Brooks 

Oaklawn, R. 1. 
Oaklawn School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

Bessie Brown 

Div. 2 

Mary C. Hines 
Meshanticut Park, R. 1. 
Meshanticut Park School 
Loyal Protectors 

Div. 1 

Caroline W. Slade 

Div. 2 

Harriet Kimball 
Knightsville, R. 1. 
Primary School 

Kind Helpers 


75980 Div. 1 

Ada Conyers 

Div. 2 

Mary J. Richardson 

Div. 3 

Edna L. Searle 

Melville, R. 1. 

Gibbs School 

Kind Helpers 

Phoebe A. Coggeshall 

Centredale, R. I. 

Centredale School 

Defenders of the Helpless 

Div. 1 

Margaret Bryden 

Div. 2 

Luella G. Hamlett 

Div. 3 

M. Eva Dunn 

Div. 4 

E. Antoinette Brayton 

Div. 5 

Agnes R. McKenna 

Providence, R. I. 

Harnet St. School 

Golden Rule 

Elizabeth J. A. Farrell 

Sunshine 

Martha E. Feeley 

Kind Helpers 

Elizabeth Schaffer 

Little Helpers 

Julia P. Ward 

Chalkstone Ave. Primary 
School 

Little Helpers 

Margaret B. Pendergast 

Kind Little Helpers 

Gertrude M. Durrell 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals 

Hannah S. Bowen 

Be Kind to All 

Ellen L. Killoran 

Kind Little Helpers 

Mary F. Towle 

Wide Awake Workers 

Mary S. Raftery 

Earnest Happy Workers 

Rose M. McCardell 

Kind Workers 

Lillian G. Munnegle 

Golden Rule 

Margaret A. Dawson 

Julian St. School 

Kind Workers 

Etta M. Wildes 

Happy Workers 

Margaret M. Shea 

Willing Workers 

Mary J. Quinn 

Golden Rule 

Emma M. Budlong 

Kind Helpers 

Cecilia A. Murray 

Kind Little Helpers 

Fannie P. Haskins 

Beacon Ave. Kindergarten 

Sunshine 

Div. 1 

Caroline F. Slocumb 

Div. 2 

Beulah W. Smith 

Elm St. Primary School 

Golden Rule 

Jane S. Dix 

Lowell 

S. Francis Pike 

Kind Little Helpers 

Grace O, Adams 

Lookout 

Syrilla R. Buchart 

Kind Helpers 

Annie I. Fulton 

Little Helpers 

Annie M. Killian 

Kind Little Helpers 

Anna L. Gunnison 


75981 


75982 


75983 


75984 


75985 


75986 


75987 


75988 


75989 


75990 


75991 


75992 


75993 


75994 


75995 


75996 


75997 


75998 


75999 


76000 


76001 


76002 


76003 


76004 


76005 


76006 


76007 


76008 


76009 


76010 


76011 


76012 


76013 


76014 


76015 


76016 


76017 


76018 


76019 


76020 


76021 


76050 


76052 


76053 


76054 


76055 


76056 


Willow St. School 

Sunshine 

Annie T. Turner 

Loyal Protectors 

M. M. Blessing 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals 

Vera G. Sweet 

Good Will 

E. A. Paul 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals 

M. C. W. Bowe 

Kind Friends 

P. A. Rathbone 

Kind Helpers 

A. T. Turner 

Kind Boys and Girls 

Mary A. L. Easton and 
M. H. Kittridge 

Thurber Ave. School 

Little Protectors 

Florence M. James 

George T. Angell 

Martha J. Hawkins 

Golden Rule 

Sarah W. Browning 

Earnest Happy Workers 

Mary A. Farrell 

Earnest Happy Workers 

Marietta B. Billson 

Oxford St. Grammar School 

Div. 1 

Janet Blinkhorn 


Div. 2 

Emma Grant 

Div. 3 

Mary A. S. Mugan 
Div. 4 

Mary C. Greene 
Div. 5 

Mary A. S. Mugan 
Div.6 

Susan E. Waite 
Div. 7 


Margaret E. Sullivan 

Div. 8 

T. E. Carpenter 

Div. 9 

Jane V. Gearon 

Div. 10 

E. E. McKenna 

Div. 11 

B. M. Crapo 

Div. 12 

M. F. McTernan 

Benefit St. School 

Loyal Friends 

Winifred E. Gleason 

Sunbeam 

Sarah E. Walker 

Sunshine 

Jennie L. Rawson 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals 

Catharine F. Doran 

Kind Little Helpers 

Martha Stone 

Good Will 

Bertha H. Burridge 

Loyal Protectors 

Margaret O’Connor 

Kind Hearts 

Helen M. Greene 

Loyal Defenders 

Ethel L. Lindsay 

Kind Deeds 

Annie P. Burdick 

Golden Rule 

Katharine M. Murray 

Kind Helpers 

Della S. Freeman 

Manton Ave. Grammar Sch 

Loyal Protectors 

Avis A. Hawkins 

Protectors of the Helpless 

Lillian B. Foss 

Loyal Defenders 

Jennie E. Winsor 
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76070 
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76072 


76073 
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76075 


76079 
76080 
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76082 


76083 
76084 
76085 
76086 
76087 
76088 
76089 


76090 


Golden Rule 

Jennie L. McNally 

The Sunshine 

Katharine L. Gormley 

Kind Little Helpers 

Alice M. Robinson 

Plain St. School 

Golden Rule 

Katharine Tinbitt 

Kind Protectors 

Annie M. C. Denney 

Good Will 

Emma Schaffer 

Kind Helpers 

Bessie G. Burns 

Temple St. School 

Golden Rule 

Div. 1 

Gertrude Miller 

Div. 2 

Katharine Foley 

Div. 3 

Katharine McKivergan 

Div. 4 

Florence S. Ryan 

Div. 5 

Martha K. Cole 

Div. 6 

Bessie M. Blinkhorn 

Div. 7 

Florence A. Wheelwright 

Highland Ave. School 

Protectors of the Helpless 

Abby V. Barney 

Golden Rule 

Bertha M. Turner 

Little Helpers 

Alice A. Evison 

West Gate, Shanghai, China 

Bridgman Memorial School 

Isabel Lee 

Deming, New Mexico 

Deming 

Agnes Blackford 

Beeville, Texas 

Beeville Chapter 

Chapter A 

Anna Bauer 

Chapter B 

Jeneveve Castel 

Chapter C 

Alma Troy 

Sherry, Wis. 

Young Folks 

Hazel Parks 

Natick, Mass. 

Star of East 

George E. Viles 

Massawippi, Quebec 

Hatley Centre Durite 

Mabel L. Young 

Arecibo, Porto Rico 

Young Defenders 

Srta. Herminia Acevedo 

East Las Vegas, New 
Mexico 

The Meadow City 

Margaret M. Healey 

Dayton, Ohio 

Franklin 

Cora D. Eickman 

Manhattan, Kans. 

College Hill 

Grace Conron 

Valley City, No. Dak. 

3rd Gr. Ritchie School 

Mercedes Zalun 

Hubbardston, Mass. 

Hubbardston Dist. 

Helen R. Cressy 

Wilmington, Ohio 

Wilmington F. O. S. 

Mrs. Fred. Stoltz 

Davenport, lowa 

Lincoln 

Robert M. Kraklia 

Worcester, Mass. 

Northbridge 

Sadie Northbridge 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage. 

Any Band of Mercy member who seas ‘a cross out 
the word harmless from her 
on our badges means ety , of 
Cruelty to 

We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and sixty-one new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
seventy-six thousand, two hundred and 
forty-two, with probably over two million 
members. 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘“‘Band of Mercy Informa- 
tion’’ and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post office address (town 
and state) of the president who has been 
duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


year. 
2. Mr. Angell’s ‘‘Address to the Boston Public 
Schools, *" “Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
“Relations of Animals That , * Speak to Those That 
and ‘Annual Report. 
3. Dos It Pay?’’—an account of one Band of 


7 py of “Band of Melodies.”” 
& The “Humane Manual,” used on Band of Mercy 
ae in the public schools of "Massachusetts. 
umane Leaflets,” containing pictures and selected 
stories and poems. 
Address by Secretary on “Band of Mercy Work.” 

z For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 
1.—Sing Band of ie song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. “*Melodies.”’) 

2.—Remarks and esting of report of 
last meeting by 

Ri “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. eo + may then tell what 


they have done to make human an 
aie: and better. 
—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


The handsome—a white star on a blue 
ground, with gilt letters and border. = sell five for 
ten cents, in [mothe or e stamps rger num- 
at same We | mail orders 


or less than 
See page for prices of other Band Ts Mercy 
supplies, or poe] for free illustrated catalogu 


dumb creatures 


Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


MUSK OX AT THE NEW YORK ZOO 


HOW A GIRL WON HER BADGE 


‘The honor of wearing our Band of Mercy 
button is coveted by almost all children in 
the schools. A Massachusetts teacher writes 
of how one little girl showed her right to 
wear the badge. 


Last fall, when Mr. Leach was organizing 
Bands of Mercy in our Beverly schools, he 
left a few blue buttons in my first grade room, 
to be worn by pupils whom I thought most 
deserving. Of course every child was eager 
to be one of the fortunate ones, but I explained 
that my method was not to pin a button on 
a child unless he showed that he realized the 
significance of such a badge. Thereupon 
several children volunteered information to 
prove that they were already fit subjects for 
decoration. 

An earnest, sweet-faced little maid of seven 
capped it all by asserting seriously and em- 
phatically, ‘‘Please, the Band of Mercy badge 
means that you should never ask grasshoppers 
to give you any molasses!” 

Could any one put a more delicate inter- 
pretation on the spirit of ‘kindness to every 
living creature ?”’ 


BAND OF BLIND CHILDREN 
Our members in the State School for the 
Blind at Batavia, New York, have sent a 
letter, written in point print, to Mrs. L. L. 
Tozier, president of the Batavia Humane 
Society, which has been forwarded to this 
office. The translation reads: 


January 18, 1910. 
Dear Mrs. Tozier: 

The girls and boys of the Kindergarten at 
the State School, wish to thank the Batavia 
Humane Society for the two very nice cal- 
endars—last year’s and this year’s—that they 
have given us. 

Our Band of Mercy society which meets 
every Friday morning has learned much from 


the calendars. 
ERNA HUBBELL, 
Pres. of the Kindergarten Band of Mercy. 


BAND OF MERCY DAY 


Band of Mercy Day will be observed in the 
schools of Massachusetts on Tuesday, April 
12, 1910. Our American Humane Education 
Society, as in former years, will send a supply 
of literature for the use of every teacher in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth. 


MEXICAN GIRLS ENLISTED 


Twenty-five Mexican girls in the Methodist 
mission school at Tucson, Arizona, comprise 
a Band of Mercy recently organized by Miss 
Petra Perea who was chosen president. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for January, 1910. 
Fines and witness fees, $251.78. 


FOR MEMORIAL BUILDING 


“A friend,” $126.14; Miss Eleanor S. Parker, $50; 
Miss Eliza B. Leonard, $25; Miss Helen R. Heywood, 
$25; Frank A. Schirmer, $25; Miss Eleanor G. May, $25; 
Mrs. F. P. Fish, $25; Mrs. J. L. Grandin, $25; Miss 
Elizabeth D. Swaim, $25; Mrs. Burr Porter, ‘‘In memory 
of Billy,’’ $20; Mrs Helen L. Jordan, $20; Edward M. 
Brewer, $15; Isabel, Juanina & Walton DeKay, $15; 
Mrs. C. S. Roessle, $10; Mrs. B. W. Currier, $10; Miss 
Mildred Thayer, $10; M.S. P. Pollard, $10; Thomas B. 
Fitzpatrick, $10; Miss Florence N. Putnam, $10; Miss 
Laura Boorman, $10; Miss Emma F. Bisbee, $10; Miss 
Mary F. Wheeler, $4; Miss H. E. Mansfield, $3; Mrs. 
Mary H. Chamberlain, $3; Mary A. & Bertha F. Ball, 
$3; Mrs. A. C. Beckwith, $2; A. L. Leonard, $2; Mrs. 
L. Hartwell, $2; S. W. A. Stevens, $2; Miss Emma E. 
Morrill, $2; Mrs. Harriet A. Foster, $2; Mrs. J. W. Bal- 
comb, $2; Mrs. O. N. Rusk, $2; M. N. Leonard, $2; 
Mrs. E. G. Dudley, $1.50; Miss Emma Rhoades, $0.50. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. W. Miller, Miss Albertina von Arnim (additional), 
Mrs. Henry E. Maynard, Miss M. P. Bacon, Mrs. Caroline 
C. Earle, Mrs. Mary L. O’Sullivan, Carl Baerman, Miss 
Clara B. Musselman, Miss Ida V. Hammond, Miss A. L. 
Cook, Mrs. M. H. Bancroft, Orrin W. Cook, Mrs. Henry 
P. Doe, Mrs. S. E. P. Forbes, Hon. John D. Long, H. W. 
Winkley, Roland Gray, Miss R. A. Wentworth, Mrs. E. C. 
Stickney, Miss Lucy W. Rice, Miss Annie F, Manning, 
Miss Abby F. Manning, Mrs. G. B. H. Lewis, Mrs. O B. 
Ireland, ‘‘A friend,’”’ Miss Ruth Gaylord. 
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Our 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss Edith scott, T. H. Raymond, Miss S. S. Burgett, 
Mrs. S. M. Greene, F. Robbins, J. P. C. Winship, Mrs. 
M. B. Whitney, Mrs. M. J. Archer, Mrs. A. W. Walker, 
Mrs. E. B. Welch, Mr. & Mrs. D. W. Thompson, Mrs. 
M. B. Hunt, Mrs. W. G. Gibson, Mrs. H. E. Bartlett, 
W. L. Ropes, Mrs. E. W. Burr, Mrs. A. A. Pomeroy, Mrs. 
J. J. Sullivan, R. C. Humphreys. 


FROM MEMBERS AND DONORS 


Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, $100; Mrs. R. W. Lodge, 
$10; Miss Eleanor S. Parker, $10; M.S. P. Pollard, $10; 
Miss Emma F. Bisbee, $10; Mrs. Annie Wright, $1.25; 
Franklin 6 Band of Mercy, Medford, Mass., $0.80; 
Minnie E. Sears, $0.50; A friend, $0.50; Mrs. L. Hartwell, 
$0.50; Miss Emma Rhoades, $0.50; Mrs. A. S. Olmsted, 
$0.50. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Paul P. Roberts, Mrs. Miles Spaulding, Mrs. M. K. 
de las Casas, Wm. A. Read, Mrs. Henry E. Maynard, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, Miss Kate Cary, Miss Katherine 
Allen, Miss M. Norman, Mrs. S. E. P. Forbes, Edw. F. 
Nowell, O. M. Wentworth, Mrs. Geo. Sheldon, Miss Laura 
Boorman, Frank F. Riley, “A friend,” Mrs. S. B. Rich- 
ards. 

TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. M. E. Rice, Mrs. W. Wheeler, Mrs. S. H. Edgerton, 
Mrs. Grafton Abbott, Mrs. F. J. Frederickson, Harvey 
Wheeler, Atherton W. Rogers, Mrs. J. A. Ingalls, Mrs. 
T. M. Norton, “in memory of Gypsey Norton,’ Miss 
M. C. Alden, Mrs. J. H. Thayer, Mrs. W. B. Lambert, 
Rev. Dr. Hodges, Geo. W. Pitman, C. M. & B. S. Savage, 
Hotel Warren Co., Judge Fessenden, Emil Wisebrod, 
Dr. J. M. Sherman, Miss E. M. Hazelton, Rev. M. J. 
Carroll, Dr. G. F. Zabriskie, Mrs. Fayette Smith, Miss 
J. M. Lamb, Mrs. E. D. Nash, Mrs. B. B. Porter, G. C. 
Lunt, Mrs. E. W. Warner, Rev. S. K. Maxwell, Rev. 
T. C. Kimble, Mrs. G. E. Rogers, W. N. Washburn. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. G. H. Simons, Mrs. L. Earle, Mrs. H. Van Buskirk, 
Mrs. Will A. Read, Mrs. H. L. Barber, Mrs. Laura F. 
Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Ramsdell, C. A. S. Troup, Mrs I. C. 
Austin, Mrs. B. D. Davol, Mary A. Ball, Bertha F. Ball, 
David Phillips, Jr., Mrs. A. S. White, Dr. G. M. C. Bar- 
nard, Mrs. H. L. Mann, Miss M. F. Wheeler, John Gross- 
gebauer, Miss A. W. Bancroft, Rev. C. L. Tomblen, Miss 
L. W. Stetson, Mrs. E. B. Welch, Miss L. W. Hutchins, 
Miss Clara B. Orr, Mrs. H. L. Ames, Rudolph Peterson, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Brooks, Miss Mary D. Brooks, Annie C. 
Wilson, Mrs. Wilfred Wheeler, Geo. F. Wheeler, Dr. 
Henry J. Walcott, W. P. Milner, Jr., Geo. S. Whitney, 
Mrs. James Dunlop, Mrs. J. M. Russell, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Sheehan, Mrs. Marshall E. Wright, Mrs. Percy W. Allen, 
Mrs. Alvah S. Baker, Mrs. Emeline Barker, Mrs. Maria N. 
Dadmun, Mrs. Mary B. Hunt, Mrs. S. J. Garfield, F. E. 
Bent, Mrs. Lillian A. Hunt, William M. Parmenter, Miss 
Clara J. Hunt, Mrs. O. S. Fowler, Mrs. J. A. Coughlan, 
Miss Emily F. Willis, Miss Jeanette P. Hunt, L. F. Par- 
menter, Mrs. G. Hunt, Mrs. Ellen E. Walker, Mrs. Isadore 
F. Goodnow, Mrs. Mary E. Cutting, Mrs. Anna E. Chase, 
Mrs. Eli H. Willis, Mrs. Elmer Smith, Mrs. Clarion A. 
Jones, Miss Avis S. Hunt, Mrs. C. L. Ferden, Mrs. C. P. 
Parkes, The Rhines Lumber Co., Mrs. J. B. Rhines, 
Frank Stewart, Leo R. Peare, J. A. Easton, Mrs. W. R. 
Thayer, John Dike, M. D., Rev. A. J. Teeling, F. W. 
Bergengren, M. D., C. E. Jenkins, M. D., J.C. Batchelder, 
E. T. Jordan, Geo. A. Spence, A. B. Ferguson, M. D., 
E. D. Fowle, M. D., A. H. Galvin, M. D., Miss H. E. Mans- 
field, Rev. Alfred Manchester, Geo. R. Lord, Horace 
Perkins, Silas Adams, Mrs. Martha M. Fish, Edwin L. 
Harris, J. B. Bridges, Mrs. Laura B. Bells, Mrs. Jessie R. 
Myers, Miss Margarett C. Whiting, Mrs. E. A. Hawkes, 
Miss M. Elizabeth Stebbins, Misses Margaret & Ellen 
Miller, Mrs. B. N. Fish, Mrs. Belle Bullis, Miss Emma D. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Miron Brown, Mrs. F. L. Pomeroy, Got- 
leib Maltenbrey, Cecil T. Bagnall, Mrs. A. C. Monahan, 
Mrs. H. M. Harlow, F. P. Davison, Mrs. Ella M. Emery, 
Miss Jennie Carey, Miss Harriett M. Emery, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Wells, Mrs. Lester A Luey, Mrs. G. F. Merrill, 
Miss Alice Wilson, Mrs. W. A. Scott, Mrs. F. S. Snow, 
Mrs. A. D. Potter, Dr. E. G. Best, Mrs. J. W. Stark, Miss 
Elizabeth Jones, Miss Gladys Davenport, Mrs. L. C. 
Titus, Mrs. C. P. Russell, Miss L. W. Comstock, Miss M. 
Comstock, Miss Susan W. Comstock, Mrs. Rose A. Clough, 
Miss E. L. Brown, N. E. Dickinson, H. Richardson, Rev. 
John B. Whitman. Fred L. Burnham, Dr. Thomas T. 
Fyfe, Dr. B. P. Croft, A. W. Sprague, E. B. Blake, Mrs. 
B. B. Noyes, Mrs. H. E. Packer, Mrs C. W. Merriam, 
Mrs. Mary E. Ward, Miss S. F. Pierce, W. L. Phelps, 
Mrs. Franklin Allen, Mrs. Lyman W. Griswold, Miss 
Bertha N. Walcott, Miss C. L. Field, Miss E. Wisebrod, 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, 


Dumb Animals 


Perley M. Fay, Mrs. E. W. Stevens, Mrs. C. H. Kaul- 
back, Dr J. A. Pressick. 

Total, $1,124.69. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


H. P. Hood & Sons, $300; San Francisco S. P. C. A., 
$25; Children’s Mission, $10.50; Quincy (Ill.) Humane 
Society, $8.75; Mrs. E. S. Miller, $6.75; Madeline K. 
Vandergraft, $5.95; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $5.50; O. A. 
Gardner, $5; H. J. Craft, $5; Mrs. F. Cairns, $4.40; 
Crowley’s Agency, $3.50; Town of Rockland, $3.40; 
Loran Paine, $2.50; Mrs. Lydia C. Putney, $2.50; C. R. 
Vanderwoort, $2.25; Moore’s Agency, $2.00; Miss Susan 
Christian, $2.00; Miss Calla Harcourt, $2; Mrs. Mary J. 
Archer, $2; Miss Mary Morrill, $2; Carrie F. Haley, 
Treas., $2; Mrs. H. C. Cramer, $1.85; C. B. Baymiller, 
$1.80: Miss E. J. Cochrane, $1.75; J. E. Ayars, $1.25; 
Franklin Sq. Agency, $1.25; Hanson’s Agency, $1.25; 
J. Porter Adams, $1.50; Mrs. Ben:. Borjeson, $1.50; 
Mrs. M. E. Curtis, $1.50; Mrs. T. F. Wright, $1.50; 
Mary W. Grove, $1.50; Mrs. Ellen S. Tabor, $0.75; 
Mrs. S. S. Leeds, $0.75; Cora Harrington, $0.75; Miss 
Clara B. Musselman, $0.75; Julia L. McIlvaine, $0.75; 
Mrs. Frances T. Wilson, $0.75; Miss Mary Thompson, 
$0.62. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. P. A. Carver, Eva D. Snow, Miss E. Emerson, 
Cleveland News Co., Mrs. S. A. Morse, Miss G. A. Bow- 
ditch, Miss L. J. Gould, Mrs. E. M. Preston, Miss J. E. 
Ridgway, K. W. King, Mrs. S. M. Greene, Mrs. Adelaide 
A. Cole, Miss M. C. Beecher, Mrs. L. E. Sackett, Miss 
Genevieve Conger, Ellen G. Smith, “A friend of the 
work,” D. H. Kirkpatrick, Miss Mary E. Stone, Emilie 
Bosshardt, O. A. Chillson, Inex M. Hall, Miss M. A. Dana, 
Mrs. Helena Keith, Mrs. E. G. Cedarholm, B. V. Stanley, 
Miss Anna J. Thorndike, A. P. Scheldt, Isabella Freely, 
Miss Leona Turner, Grumiaux’s Agency. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Leroy S. Tucker, Mrs. J. M. Watson, Mrs. C. S. Roessle, 
Mrs. C. A. Parker, Miss Olive Benedict, E. L. Wilcox, 
Miss Irma Harrington, Mrs. E. W. Brooks, Mrs. Grant 
Cowan, Mrs. D. W. Pace, Mrs. George Edson, L. E. An- 
derson, Mrs. J. P. Farley, Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Mrs. 
F. Mittler, Miss E. Kingman, F. F. Lackey, Minnie H. 
Floyd, Miss Nellie Gilbert, Mrs. Geo. Donovan, Mrs. 
C. T. Buffum, Mrs. A. A. Pomeroy, Mrs. W. N. Dow, 
Mrs. L. K. Fuller, H. W. Briggs, Miss Lizzie C. Allen, 
J. W. Rowe, Miss E. J. Locke, Mrs. J. A. H. C., N. E. 
Goff, Mary R. Scovell, Miss L. S. Temple, W. F. Cleland, 
Mrs. M. B. Rich, Mrs. W. F. Parrott, Isabel Harris, Mrs. 
Geo. L. Snow, Miss M. L. Perry, Richard E. Osgood, 
Edward Taylor, Mrs. Laura F. Fuller, Jennie G. Harte, 
Miss L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. E. B. Jenkins, Miss R. H. Saw- 
yer, Mrs. E. W. Shuler, Dr. U. G. Poland, Mrs. E. M. 
Tanner, Rev. J. J. Ambanen, Anna P. Friederich, Miss 
V. S. Baker, Mary E. Conant, Mrs. C. Heater, Dr. Charles 
Scribner, N. E. News Co., Mrs. A. J. Hamell, Miss Hattie 
Roe, Mrs. O. M. Willard, Mrs. L. M. Knowlton, C. W. 
Buzzell, Edith C. Moon, Mrs. W. A. Reeder, J. A. Red- 

an, Antoinette P. Belden, Ada V. Stanton, S. N. Emer- 
son, W. L. Hopper, T. W. Clement, Mrs. E. G. Dudley, 
Miss Esther A. Hunt, Lola L. Daniell, Lizzie Marvell, 
Miss A. E. Clark, Miss J. S. Hurd, Mrs. C. M. Barre, 
Mrs. R. P. Buttrick, Rev. J. B. Caruthers, A. G. Clapp, 
A. D. Packard, J. A. Hall, Mrs. Jane Williams, Eliza M. 
Bliven, Henry A. Field, Mrs. Lois Holcombe, Minnie E. 
Sears, Miss Eliza J. Quero, Maud R. Carter, Mrs. S. B. 
Hummings, Agnes M. Covell, Mrs. E. N. Payne, Mrs. 
E. M. Cary, Mrs. W. Miller, Howard Judd, Mrs. J. E. 
Dutton. 

All others, $16.20. 

Total, $518.97. 

Publications, $69.86. 

Total, $2,266.30. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society for 
January, 1910 


Mrs. Adelia A. Cole, $30, of which $20 for Memorial 
Building; Proceeds of fair given by Camilla Watson, 
Edith D. Brown, Helen M. Lockhart, Cecilia Elded, 
Charlotte L. Nicol, and Annie G. Kershaw, $25, for 
Memorial Building; Mrs. Anna L. Peck, $10, for Memo- 
rial Building; Charles E. Stokes, $6.25; Miss Fanny 
Elkins, $5; Miss Sarah M. Allen, $5; Miss Laura Boor- 
man, $5; John C. Gray, $2.50; D. H. Kirkpatrick, $2, 
for Memorial Building; Dr. Frank L. Poland, $1, for 
Lumber Camps; L. W. Cogley, $1; Miss Alice C. Lang- 
dell, $1; Miss Cobb and Miss S. J. Cobb, $1, for Memorial 
Building; J. E. Ayars, $0.25, for Memorial Building. 

Small sales of publications, $7.04. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Official organ of all our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all advertising. 
Only gratuitous contributions considered. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

@@ Articles for the paper, and me may be 
sent to the Editor, 45 k St., oo Snes ass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP_IN IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


$100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 

Associate Life 50 00 =Branch 1 00 

Active Annual 10 00 =| Children’s 1 00 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP as baat MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate 
iate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s i 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Active Life 


Prices of Humane Publications 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals are for sale at our offices 
at the following prices, postpaid: 


Black Beauty Gaglish), cloth, 30 cts., .. 


paper 10 cts. 
paper 25 cts. 
paper 25 cts. . 
paper 10 cts. 

paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts.,... paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth, 30 cts.,.. paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 25 cts.,.. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Ige (at oe price) 

New, illus., $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
WY Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
wed — bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


to Public Schools, by Mr. 
ngell, 2 cents each, ‘e 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Mr. 
Angell—Eight of Sideas No. or Nos., 
as wanted, 5 cents; twenty-four for 
10 cents, or 25 

Bird Leaflet, by Mr. Angell .25 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow, 
illustrated 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Mr. Angell, 2 cents for 

the whole twelve bound together, 


$2.00 per 100 


or 
Humane Horse Book, peneee by Mr. 
ngell, 5 cents each, o 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
. Merwin 


Protection of by Mr. Angell .. 


The Checkrein, ty ell 
The Cruel Over-check Car: (two sides) . 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 
Service of Merce 
Band of Mercy Information, by Mr. 1? 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 
3 cents each, or 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, 2 cents for the whole, or. 
Band of Me Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy pomater, 8 cents each. 
Band of omy A Card of Membership, 1 cent each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by i. 
Angell, including information for forming ieties for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Bands of 
Mercy. This and the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without 
cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. Special prices on large 
orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


65 
1.00 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
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